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for quality. ‘“The more you wash it, the better tt looks.’ 
BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 
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is kind to bare skin 


(see how clean it keeps) 


For over three-quarters of a century Wright’s Coal Tar Soap has remained the 
favourite soap for family use and in nurseries and schools. Today its cleansing 


and protective properties are also specially appreciated by 
members of the forces on service at home or abroad. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1944. 


OUR GREAT PRIME MINISTER: MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, WHO RECENTLY CELEBRATED HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


On May 13, 1940, as he accepted the highest office of Prime Minister, in Britain's blackest 
hour, with Germany overrunning Holland, our indomitable Premier said, ‘‘ You ask what 
is our aim? I can answer that in one word—Victory."" On November 30 he achieved 
the age of seventy, with congratulations and good wishes pouring in upon him from all 
over the free world, united in the feeling that Mr. Churchill's services to the cause of freedom 
have placed them under a lifelong personal obligation to him, “ their ardour redoubled,"’ 


says ‘‘ The Times," “‘ by the sense that the senders are all his associates.'’ During the 
long, arduous, and unscrupulous war as waged by our desperate enemies, never has he 
faltered in his faith in victory. On the eve of his birthday, the Prime Minister has told 
the world that until the ‘‘ master race "’ of Asia has followed the ** master race "’ of Europe 
into utter defeat, ‘‘ victory remains our supreme aim."" Except for a dinner-party on 
his birthday he was working without intermission all day. 


A Detail from the Portrait by Professor Arthur Pan, Specially Painted for “ The Illustrated London News.” 
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IGURES and statistics are forbidding things, and 
too often in modern life they are made to do 
service for matters far more important—judgment 
and conscience. Yet they can be illuminating all 
the same, and without them judgment and conscience 
cannot operate effectively. I have just been ponder- 
ing over a few. The population of Great Britain is 
about 47,000,000, living at the staggering density 
of about 300 to the square mile, or 703 to the square 
mile in the United Kingdom. Our total area is less 
than 100,000 square miles, and any substantial 
expansion of population in so small a space would 
probably result in a congestion, frustration, and 
insecurity incompatible with the ideals of liberty 
and balanced healthy living. We can only allow 
England to degenerate into a slum at the expense 
of ultimately making the English a race of morons 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


from instincts common to us: all. But I maintain 
that in this country they have been more finely 
woven into political institutions, and therefore into 
national behaviour, than in any other, and are likely 
for some time yet—though by no means necessarily 
for ever—to remain so. After all, politically speak- 
ing, we have had a very long start. 

But—and this is an all-important ‘‘ but ’’—the sur- 
vival of political virtues depends in the last resort 
on physical sanction. ‘‘ War is our scourge,’’ wrote 
Siegfried Sassoon in one of his finest poems of the 
last war, ‘‘and war has made us wise.’’ It has, I 
believe, at last taught us this: that the well-doer, if 
virtue is to prevail, must be stronger than the evil- 
doer. The sword of justice must be in the hands of 
those who love justice. And if England is weak and 
impotent, her great political ideals of justice, liberty 


of the United States and the South American 
Republics, the rise of Japan and the awakening of 
China and India are all manifestations of this ten- 
dency. Beside the 94,000 square miles and 47,000,000 
inhabitants of Great Britain tower Soviet Russia 
with more than 8,000,000 square miles and 170,000,000 
inhabitants, the United States with 3,500,000 square 
miles and more than 130,000,000 people, China with 
4,500,000 square miles and 500,000,000 people, to 
say nothing of our enemies, Germany, Italy and 
Japan, with aggregate territories seven times greater 
than our own and a joint population four times as 
numerous. And because of the infinitely greater 
area for expansion and natural development, all these 
populations—already so much greater than our own— 
may very well multiply several times over during 
the coming century. 
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“ Although comfortable enough, there is 
little sociability in a first-class carriage 
on a railway ; everybody seems to have 
an idea that he is the only one who is 
really entitled, by payment and position, 
to a seat therein, and so is afraid of com- 
romising his dignity by spea 

our regular second-class  ouea lers are 
deep fellows. They come early to get a 
back seat. . . . They watch the weather- 
cocks, too, and if it be warm weat 
are chatty. . . . But in cold weather 
the second-class travellers talk but little. 
The rattling pig-pens upon wheels, mis- 
named third-class carriages (before the 
late alterations), a ae despicable affairs, 
with the wonderfu GE ote J of always 
meeting the rain in whatever quarter the 
wind might be blowing. They were a 
species of horizontal shower-bath, from 
whose searching power there was no 

pe.” 
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and hooligans—the prey of the first Anglo-Saxon 
gangster chief who had the astuteness to cash in on 
their degradation. If we want the kind of world 
Sir William Beveridge has promised us, it is doubtful, 
indeed, whether we can afford permanently to main- 
tain even our present population. We certainly 
cannot .feed it, and, now that we have yielded our 
overseas investments to America in order to defeat 
Hitler, it is more than doubtful whether we shall be 
able to earn enough by our industrial exports to 
import the food we need for our “ surplus ’’ mouths. 
A decline of population in this country to 30,000,000 
in the next fifty years is by no means impossible. 
From the purely domestic point of view, it may even 
be desirable. 

Yet consider the implications. For the past five 
years—for the second time in a quarter of a century— 
we have been leading the world in a great crusade 
to defeat an evil philosophy and intolerable despotism 
which, but for our voluntary resistance, would have 
overwhelmed the earth. For more than a year—at 
the moment when it was at its very strongest—we 
held this great destructive force utterly alone. We 
profess ideals,of humanity, justice, liberty and peace 
which are dearer to us than life itself, and which, by 
virtue of our long island immunity and favourable 
climate, we have been able to make operative in our 
public life to a degree formerly unknown on earth. 
For all our many faults and shortcomings, we have 
been enabled for centuries to lead the world towards 
a happier, freer and kinder form of existence. Even 
to-day I doubt if any country is yet quite ready to 
take our place : the United States, with all its splendid 
aspirations and overflowing individual kindliness and 
energy, has still its gangsters, its powerful millionaires 
and go-getters, its as yet only partially digested racial 
amalgam ; Soviet Russia—that great land of ardent 
and heroic souls—has, or had until a few years ago, 
its purges and Siberian prisons, its disciplined Press, 
its single-party authoritarianism, For all the great 
lessons that America and Russia have to teach both 
us and the rest of the world, I believe that little 
England—or Britain—still leads mankind in the 
practical application of justice, kindliness, fair dealing, 
and hatred of violence to everyday public life. I 
do not mean that these virtues are less widely spread 
among men and women of other races than our own : 
they are founded deep in the human heart and arise 
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and peace will be weak and impotent, too. If the 
words Abyssinia and Munich still stick in the con- 
sciences of many worthy Englishmen, the reason 
should have become plain enough by now. In the 
world we inhabit, talking virtue is useless if one is 
too weak to live it. And one can only overcome 
weakness by taking thought and trouble to be strong. 
But for Drake and Nelson, the idealism of a Locke 
or a Wilberforce would have been ineffective. The 
missionaries’ road that a Livingstone opened would 
have been closed again but for a Cecil Rhodes 
and a Kitchener. 

The potential weakness of England in the future 
is therefore a matter of concern to everyone who 
loves his fellow-men and wishes well to the world’s 
future. And unless we take earnest thought and 
trouble to be otherwise, England in the years to 
come is going to be very weak. Ever since the 
middle of the nineteenth century the world has been 
tending to political amalgamations far vaster than 
any in the past. The unity of Germany and Italy, 
the growth of Russia, the expansion and population 


There is only one remedy, at least until the day 
is reached—as one day it will be—when the world 
is fit and ready to become a single political unit with 
a common political idealism and practice no lower 
than that of England’s highest. We tan only ensure 
that our strength is comparable with that of our 
neighbours, and so sufficient to ensure the con- 
tinuance of the ideals by which we hold, if we in- 
creasingly transfer political and economic emphasis 
from the little overcrowded, overshadowed and now 
enfiladed island on the European coast to the great 
lands of promise and opportunity which the courage 
and vision of our forefathers ensured for our race in 
other continents. With Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, New Zealand, Newfoundland and _ the 
Rhodesias, we are not the smallest, but potentially 
the greatest, Nation-Amalgam in the world. Canada 
has an area of nearly 3,750,000 square miles—equal 
to that of Europe—<Australia of 3,000,000 square 
miles, or fifty times that of England, while the 
Rhodesias are equai in size to Germany, France and 
Spain together. Even little New Zealand is larger 
than Great Britain. And the populations of these. 


countries, compared with our own and that of our , 


foreign neighbours, is still infinitesimal. Canada has 
only 11,000,000 or considerably fewer than Egypt, 
Australia 7,000,000, or less than Holland, New Zealand 
1,500,000, or a third of that of Switzerland! The 
Rhodesias after fifty years of British rule still possess 
a smaller white population than that of Huntingdon- 
shire. 

The opportunity for emigration and growth 
of population is almost illimitable. Even in 
South Africa, where there are 8,000,000 coloured 
natives, in addition to 2,000,000 British and 
Dutch settlers, there is four times as much space 
as in Germany and eight times as much as in 
Great Britain. 

There is little need to stress these points. Our 
opportunity is plain, like our peril. Our difficulties 
after victory are going to be many, and we shall have 
much to do to solve them. But if for the sake of any 
momentary advantage in our economic situation or 
in pursuit of any ideological abstraction, we fail to 
take the chance—our last—of consolidating the 
heritage our fathers won for us, we shall betray not 
only our dead and our children, but the future 
justice, peace and liberty of the human race. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH LAUNCHING HER FIRST BATTLESHIP: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CEREMONY. 


The scene is a well-known British shipbuilding yard, and the occasion is the launching of view of the launching ceremony, with the Princess second from left in the official stand 
the greatest battleship yet built in this country. The launching ceremony—her first and wearing a light coat and hat, gazing up at the towering bulk of the new battleship. 
yas performed by her Royal Highness Princess Elizabeth. Our picture show a general The Princess afterwards chatted with old employees of the shipyard. 
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RENDERED POSSIBLE BY THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN: THE 
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Seq 
Sale Men of the United Kingdom under Arms itn June of each year) UNITED KINGDOM NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 
OS ae ee, 
Major war vessels —— a posse seat?) 
leted complete completed (*) 
| EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 250,000 MEN ‘| peste 
af PA A EP Standard Standard Standard 
displace- displace- displace- 
1939 Number ment Number ment Number ment 
in tons in tons (7) in tons (7) 
1939 
1940 ... ata 106 221,935 121 6,240 200 29,137 
1942 $966466946469404' ner 170 346,416 395 33,841 314 54,594 
1942 ... ate 173 299,920 405 40,847 605 82,531 
— 1944 ... wis 
Jan.-June ... 88 150,460 126 12,438 907 105,401 
(2) Including landing: craft and certain miscellaneous craft not appropriate to the other categories. 
Total number of men who have served or are serving (2) The figures given in this table are throughout in terms of standard displacement. The figures 
: : ; : ; ; ; ; j ? : * : $e¢ : ; : : ‘ normally used for mosquito and landing craft are in terms of war load displacement which is higher. 
Including the number killed, missing, taken prisoner or released on medical and 4 % 
other grounds, the total during this war is over 5,500,000 PRODUCTION OF NAVAL ARMAMENTS 
ee = —— guns —— in 2 * 
includin, excluding ines an orpedoes 
NUMBER OF MALES AGED 14-64 IN GREAT BRITAIN ‘Saar 20-mm.) depth-charges _ 
Thousands "000 rounds 
Whole- Industrial groups Rest of | Total male 1939 September-December_ ... 441 830 9,048 362 
Mid- Armed time Unem- male popula- PN en ee” es 1,486 4,277 175,986 939 
year Forces (+) | Civil ployed popula- tion aged 1941 3,977 6,587 196,452 1,929 
Defence| Group | | Group Il | Group lil tion (#) 14-64 1942 : 13,449 10,243 218,532 3,896 
(?) Ne (4) 1943 are ae 20,923 8,826 233,206 7,039 
ene naan: 1944 January-June 10,489 2,572 64,050 3,512 
ae 477 80 2,600 4,688 5,798 1,043 1,324 16,010 
1941 3,271 324 3,140 4,264 4,116 158 704 15,977 * Z 
1942. 785 s i : a 
wt ee ee. a eee ” oo NEW MERCHANT VESSELS COMPLETED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
1943. 4,284 253 3,305 4,040 3,093 76 870 15,921 (Tankers and non-tankers of 100 gross tons and over) es 
1944... 4,502 225 3,210 4,059 2,900 71 943 15,910 ones eons 
(4) These figures, and also the total column, exclude prisoners and missing. 1939 September to December 243 
(*?) Munitions industries, i.e., iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, shipbuilding, engineering, aircraft and 0 
wor: instruments, chemicals, explosives, ete. 1940 8! 
griculture, mining, National and Local Government, transport, shippin including Merchant 
Navy), public utilities, food manufacture. - Ss Cae 1941 1,158 
ft} Building, textiles, clothing, distribution, professional services, etc. 1.302 
*) Schoolboys, students, invalids (including war invalids), retired, etc. 1942 : 
~— Z 1943 1,204 
NUMBER OF FEMALES AGED 14-59 IN GREAT BRITAIN ? ne 
- Thousands i 
LOSSES OF MERCHANT SHIPS FROM ALL CAUSES (+) 
Whole- industrial groups Rest of Total 
Mid- Women’s | time Unem- female female (Vessels of all tonnages) 
year Auxiliary | Civil ployed popula- popula- : 

Services | Defence) Group | | Group II | Group Ill tion (+) av ope British Allied Neutral Total 
at) Thousand Thousand Thousand Thousand 
~ oe a - 506 852 | 3,479 302 10,901 16,040 Number! gross cons | Number! grass cons | Number! gross tons | NUMP*r gross tons 
Suse se 103 59 1,100 1,269 3,479 146 9,874 16,030 
ue 
1943 461 (*] 1, ’ ’ 74 6, q \ 47 323 935 
1944 467 56 1,85! | 1,644 3,102 31 8,869 16,020 H0F-Repe. em Gus 7” ba - bi ad . 

1940... 728 2,725 201 822 416 1,002 1,345 4,549 
(4) Mainly housewives. At the middle of 1944 about 900,000 women were doing part-time work and 1941... 892 3,047 344 1,299 183 347 1,419 4,693 
have been counted half in this group and half in the appropriate industrial group. Boonie servants are H 
also included in this column. 1942... 782 3,695 987 4,394 90 249 1,859 8,338 i 
4 a | 1,678 388 1,886 63 82 812 3646; 
y (*) The figures of losses relate to the period in which the losses occurred. They include losses by i 
NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN GROUP II INDUSTRIES IN GREAT BRITAIN els cet een ae 
Thousands ‘ 3 
- ee Bs: 
‘ Increase (+) or 
Mid-1939 Mid-1943 Mid-1944 decrease (—) 
from 1939 to 1944 UNITED KINGDOM DELIVERIES OF AIRCRAFT, AERO-ENGINES AND BOMBS 
Agriculture, Males 1,046 945 948 — % 
horticulture, etc. Females 67 173 184 +117 1939 1944 Total 
Sept. Jan. Sept. 
Mining Males 868 804 802 — 66 to 1940 1941 1942 1943 to 1939 to 
Females 5 14 13 + 6 June June 
1944 
National Government Males 416 515 520 + 104(4) —— 
Service Females 123 471 495 +372 
Local Government Males 520 342 322 —198 Heavy bombers te = 4l 498 1,976 4,614 2,889 10,018 
F 4 
Service ‘emales 326 ad « +10 Medium & light bombers | 1,072 3,679 4,170 4,277 3,113 1,391 17,702 
Gas, water and Males 225 167 160 — 65 
electricity Females 17 33 32 + 1S Fighters ote eee 447 4,283 7,063 9,850 10,727 5,655 38,025 
Transport, shipping and Males 1,222 993 1,038 —184 Naval... ae | 16S 476 1,232 1,082 1,720 1,533 6,208 | 
ishing (*) Females $1 198 212 +161 ee 7 a+} = 5,125 6.614 5,940 4,825 2,070 25,346 sd 
Food, drink and toba Males 391 274 269 —1!22 
rink and tobacco nen 63 345 240 as General reconnaissance, 468 1,445 516 546 1,264 1,071 5,310 
transport, air-sea 
rescue and other ... 
(4) Much of this increase has occurred in the number of industrial employees of the Service and Supply =a 
Departments. Total new aircrafe 2,924 15,049 20,093 23,671 26,263 14,609 102,609 
(*) Including the Merchant Navy. 
\ J \ J 
































































































































The total war effort of the population of Great Britain per head is greater 
than that of any other belligerent, and this is true, whether the effort is 
considered in terms of organisation and numbers of man-power and woman- 
power for the Armed Forces, for Civil Defence and production of weapons, 
or, in fact, for output of any kind. Among the more outstanding of our 
achievements since the beginning of the war—achievements made possible by 
the Battle of Britain, counted as the great turning-point of the war and, as 
such, comparable with Trafalgar and the Marne—we have built a total of 





102,609 aircraft, including 10,018 heavy bombers. This means that for eve") 
single heavy bomber built in Britain in 1940 (forty-one in all), she built ov’ 
112 in 1943, and during the first six months of 1944 the ratio was increas*< 
e ower 140. In the case of munitions, the monthly output in the first s!x 
months of 1944 was six times that at the outbreak of war, and seven-tenths 
of the total supply to the British Commonwealth and Empire were produced 
by th: United Kingdom. Naval tonnage constructed, including all kinds 0! 
ships, ‘rom battleships to landing-craft, amounted to 1,907,000 tons. | 
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THE| VAST WAR EFFORT OF THE COUNTRY THAT STOOD ALONE. 
iieeiuee, a m 
PRODUCTION OF MUNITIONS BY THE UNITED KINGDOM SEPTEMBER 1939 TO JUNE 1944 The part played by = jon in 
ee Britain’s war effort 
; NAVAL VESSELS Number REPLACING MEN 
) Major naval vessels 722 - ) ——— 
ndard Mosquito naval craft = 1,386 i 
tace- Cte nut cd ¥ ape 4 examples from Group 2 Industries 
tons (*) Each BLACK symbol represents 10,000 women added 
GROUND MUNITIONS bol 000 : 
ni Field, medium and heavy artillery equipments 13,512 —— sh onineenen 
; Heavy anti-aircraft equipments ... ae 6,294 
137 Light anti-aircraft equipments ... 15,324 p— AGRICULTURE EFC 
“iH Machine-guns and sub-machine-guns_ ... . 3,729,921 cs RRRRRRRERERRA 
531 Rities . 2,001,949 
“ BEY KRALL GS 
Tanks see a aa we 25,116 
401 Wheeled vehicles for the Services 919,111 LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
—— AIRCRAFT 
= |i <i wasn | || ll = RRRRRRRRRRRRRR 
» figures See 6 
t ie ti coe | || BEML > PRAMAARARARSARAOA ADE 
Medion ond light bombers 17,702 ; 
ee Fighters 38,025 PUBLIC UTILITY SERVICES 
> : eco Y) 
> E 
ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF PRINCIPAL CROPS HARVESTED ‘abs [out Relea 
edoes * Thousand tons 3 
ea Wheat Barley Oats Potatoes Sugar beet | Vegetables Fruit. age gy SHIPPING AND FISHING 
362 
939 1936-38 sittin, nis 1,651 765 1,940 4,873 2,741 2,384 455 cs RRERRERRARRRERRR 
B96 STEP sce dee $ 1,645 892 003 5,216 fk 4 é 
8 G ce ee midis > RLLLLLLAARRRAALLAE 
si2 1943... 3;449 1,641 3,059 9,822 3,760 3,197 705 ; 
—— The total number of men in all branches of Group 2 industries 
2 q fell by 600,000 and the number of women rose by 800,000 
a 2 4 : GROUP 2 Indust All basic indust and services incluting agriculture, mining, government 
M LIVESTOCK POPULATION eccc cc eeee seid aie tals staat ae 
housand Millions - 4 
peesons Casi CASUALTIES TO ALL RANKS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
243 Sheep and OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Mid- Co 
810 as aie on Other Total cattle ati an aed a © Sen 
sale in calf cattle Killed . 176,081 
: ee Missing ... 38,275 
1,302 1939 33 56 8-9 26-9 4:4 74:4 Wounded . . 193,788 
1944 36 60 95 20°3 1-9 55-2 Prisoners of War. : 154,968 
1,204 Tend 563,112 
am” 4 sanalen” sagt 
CASUALTIES TO BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND _ EMPIRE 
FORCES 
—— NET NATIONAL INCOME OF THE UNITED KINGDOM . (To September 3, 1944) 
i £ million : 
P | Killed . 242,995 
i Missing 80,603 
—— Ce See oe ee Wounded... ... - 311,500 
oss tons tins he, noomne Tons ane Prisoners of War... . 290,865 
alendar years exc n sye OLD 
" transfer po Central Local pina Total 925,963 
935 Government Authorities een 
0 1938 4,560 18 26 4,604 CASUALTIES TO MERCHANT SEAMEN 
4,693 1939 4,927 16 25 4,968 (To August 31, 1944) 
8,338 1940. 5,896 24 25 5,945 Killed 29,629 
3,646 interned ae 4,173 
1941 6,817 41 27 6,885 Total 33,802 
a ke 1942 7,500 76 28 7,604 
3 See 8,075 69 28 A 
_— CASUALTIES TO CIVILIANS (INCLUDING CIVIL DEFENCE) 
peccocsset BY ENEMY ACTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Ss q d (To August 31, 1944) 
jOMBS DIRECT TAXATIQN OF PERSONAL INCOMES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM —. ORs Ls es SE ~~ — 
ee Total 136,116 
Total 
Sept. Dercnengt of aggregate of incomes paid in = a 
. 4 hd income tax and sur-tax "2 Bis 
u 
1944 ° HOUSES DESTROYED OR DAMAGED BY ENEMY ACTION 
1998 1942 IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
P) 
10,018 ’ 
17,702 Ranges of income before tax Up to the te 1944 to 
3 S | the end of Total 
38,025 Under £250 02 30 - of ow ; September — 
6.208 £250-£500 2-9 146 ee ssi) — | 
2334 * £500-£ 1,000 ni-4 28-0 Destroyed or damaged beyond repair 175,000 27,000 | 202,000 
5,310 £1,000-£2,000 70 38°7 Damaged and rendered uninhabitable 201,000 | $4,000 | 255,000 
i €2,000-£10,000 ... add 319 Damaged but noc rendered uninhabicable 3,034,000 | 1,039,000 | | 4,073,000 
— £10,000-£20,000 Dae ge eel re 43-7 737 ; he sl Oe eee 
an £20,000 and over 67 04 Total destroyed or damaged 3,410,000 | |, 120,000 | | 4,530,000 
J ‘ uaa e 
ete growth in agricultural output is no less spectacular, having increased by at Services or in industry rose from 18,500,000 to 22,000,000 out of a total 
aay least 70 per cent. in terms of calories and proteins. In the matter of population of 46,750,000, but how completely the working population of the 
vt clothing, furniture, fuel, and other articles for civilian use, austerity living country has been absorbed into the war effort is shown by the striking 
= ss has meant heavy deprivation; to which must be added the total figure of figures reproduced left above. The White Paper is particularly welcome, for, it 
| tenths houses destroyed or damaged by enemy action and the resultant loss of being a national characteristic to hide our light under a bushel, it is a good idea 
ont d goods and chattels. Turning now to man-power and woman-power. Between for the whole world to realise, at last, Britain's vast war effort. (The statistics 
me June 1939 and June 1944 the total number of men between the ages of reproduced have been extracted from the Government White Paper—" Statistics 
' A fourteen and sixty-four, and of women aged fourteen to fifty-nine in the Relating to the War Effort of the United Kingdom.” (H.M. Stationery Office, Is.) 
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i M: MILTON 
bj WALDMAN 
has already writ- 
ten several very 
good books about 
the Elizabethan 
period. The most 
fascinating of 






it 
MR. MILTON WALDMAN, AUTHOR OF 
‘‘ ELIZABETH AND LEICESTER,” THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS’ PAGE. them, to me, is 


Mr. Milton Waldman, author of several his ‘Sir Walter 

books about the Elizabethan period, in- Ral . h’’: 

cluding “Sir Walter Raleigh,” is the first a : e% g ° 

modern writer © Co aot Raleigh’s life and 
that extraordinary character t ley, <4: . : 

Earl of Leicester. Mr. Waldman’s latest writings inspired 

book is a colourful account of a tascinating his biographer to 

personality and period. rapid and exalted 

prose worthy of 

the theme. But 


(Reproductions from the book ** Elizaketh and 
Lewester,” by courtesy of the publishers, Collins.) 

his ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’’ might well have become a 
standard work had he not (for art’s sake, presumably} 
ended it at the time of the 
Armada, disdaining an 
“‘ aftermath ’’ demanded by 
a public which likes a book 
to show the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of a 
life. And his ‘‘ King, Queen, 
Jack’”’ (an apt but unin- 
formative title), which 
analysed the relation 
between Elizabeth and her 
brother-in-law, Philip of 
Spain, brought to _ the 
examination of the diplo- 
matic cat’s-cradles a cunning 
equal to that of the players, 
and a clarity at which they 
did not aim. And now Mr. 
Waldman has fallen back 
on Leicester. 


Why ? Perhaps because 
he was an enigma; and 
(Elizabeth _ still remains 
another enigma) Mr. 
Waidman is fascinated by 
human enigmas as another 
man by _ difficult chess- 
problems. One side of him 
leaps to the brave, honest 
and poetical kind: he might 
well, if he needs a rest from 
his unravelling of mysteries 
and subterfuges, follow his 
old ‘“ Raleigh”’ with a 
book on Philip Sidney 
such as has as yet not been written. But 
the other side of his mind flutters like a moth 
around a candle, around the difficult and the 
unexplained, resolved to find some sense where 
there appears to be no sense, and some heart where 
there is to be no heart. He is quite frank about this 
in the early pages of this book. 


“ 


He opens with an “‘ Elizabethan Panorama,”’ such 
as might have done credit to Mr. Arthur Bryant had 
Mr. Bryant concentrated on that strange and 
exhilarating age. He writes about dress, food, and 
housing, and then about outlook. And he comes to 
the conclusion that we have great trouble in under- 
standing ‘‘the Elizabethans’’ because they were 
so completely extroverted, so preoccupied with the 
outer world and with cutting a figure in it, so un- 
interested in their own individual selves and the 
exposure of them. 


‘‘Heaven knows,”’ he says, ‘the Elizabethans 
were little enough inhibited when it came _ to 
saying anything they particularly wanted to say. 
If they were silent about the secret processes 
of their ‘souls, it is reasonable to assume that they 
were not greatly interested in those processes. And 
the reason for that would seem to be that they were 
sufficiently absorbed in the external results of those 
processes; in what the soul produced, not in how 
and why it produced them. They did not, like us, 
separate motive from action and give it an independent 
value, but took it for granted and measured it solely by 
its outcome in action ; apart from that, it seems to have 
been mere waste product so far as they were concerned.” 


A case for that can, of course, be made: reinforced 
by all those portraits with their stiff similarity 





*” Elizabeth and Leicester.” By Milton Waldman, (Illustrated. 


Collins ; 128, 6d.) 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
(From the National Portrait Gallery. Painter unknown.) 
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“ELIZABETH AND LEICESTER”: By MILTON WALDMAN.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


of arched and plucked eyebrows, and sideway- 
glancing eyes in which iris and pupil seem to 
be confused in a deep, merging brown. Shakespeare 


to have spoken with emphasis 
“ sicklied o’er 


certainly seems 
when he referred to people being 
with the pale cast of thought’’: and, in our 
own time, he might well have suggested that 
a trip with Drake or Essex would have done no 
harm to D. H. Lawrence, James Joyce or Mr. 
Aldous Huxley. 


But I cannot think (although Mr. Waldman 
rubs in Shakespeare’s financial and heraldic aims— 
we know little else about him except from his 
works) that the author of ‘Hamlet’ and 
“‘ Macbeth” was entirely extroverted; and I think 


Mr. Waldman’s impression is chiefly derived from 
certain people who were playing a deep game, 
in an age which was 


superlatively an age of 
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LETTICE, COUNTESS OF LEICESTER. 
(From the Collection at Alnwick Castle, by the kind permission of 
Her Grace The Duchess of Northumberland. Painter Unknown.) 


deep games, and who, if they had paused to 
think, would either have been defeated, or (if 
given the chance of a get-away) have retired 


to a hermitage—as did Charles V. when it was 
altogether too late. 


Nobody, for all the documentation, has ever 
penetrated the heart and conscience of Queen Elizabeth, 
or even discovered how much woman there was in 
her. Able, learned, determined she always was; 
twinges of conscience she could apparently always 
feel, for she even (though that wasn’t in a way, very 
conscientious) tried to get somebody else to shoulder 
the responsibility for murdering her cousin, Mary 
Queen of Scots. There are moments when, in the 
light of her words and her actions, one thinks that she 
perhaps gave up all she wanted for the sake of pre- 
serving, from greedy great Powers, the country 
whose throne she had inherited. There are other 
moments when one thinks that she was so conceited 
and overbearing that nothing would have induced 
her to tell any man that she loved him, although 
she delighted to be told 
by all sorts of men that they 
loved her—though whether 
any ever did for her own 
sake seems unlikely, and will 
probably always remain 
uncertain. Mr. Waldman 
speculates as to what 
private conversations she 
and Leicester had: we 
shall never know. He ends 
by reminding us that she 


“wrote upon the brief 
note from Rycott ‘His 
last letter,’ and put it 


in a chest by her bedside 
where she might read 
and re-read it even while 
she hounded the writer’s 
widow for her due and 
cherished the widow’s son 
as the darling of her 
old age until he presumed 
too much and paid for 
his presumption with his 
young head.” 


They met young and 
in misfortune; he was her 
favourite for thirty years ; 
he certainly thought he 


might marry her (and 

so did all the spying 

ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL OF LEICESTER. envoys), but we cannot 
(From the National Portrait Gallery. Painter unknown.) tell whether she ever 


seriously considered marry- 
ing a man so unpopular, and finally bringing 
about her ears all those parties in Europe who 
had candidates of their own for her useful hand. 
At the beginning there was an obstacle. Leicester 
had a wife, Amy Robsart, a stupid and unattractive 
legacy from the days when he was hard-up and an 
heiress had her points. Amy Robsart was found dead 
at the bottom of a staircase in Cumnor Hall. There 
were plenty of people willing and even anxious to 
believe that he had murdered her in this very clumsy 
manner, which might have resulted in no. more than 
a few bruises. He probably didn’t, though he didn’t 
mind the result of the fall—still mysterious even 
were it suicidal, for a person determined on suicide 
doesn’t throw himself or herself downstairs. ‘‘ A man 
hearing of the demise of a pet dog could not have 
displayed a more callous indifference than Robert 
to the sudden, violent death of the woman to whom 
he had been married for ten years. Not the slightest 
curiosity about her extraordinary conduct on the fatal 
morning, not the most languid interest in her ‘ des- 
peration.’ He seems to have been so absorbed 
in his own innocence that he overlooked the obvious 
device of bolstering it by an emotion he did not feel.” 


Mr. Waldman wonders why people before him have 
not written “lives "’ of Leicester. I think the reason 
is that he was completely governed by worldly 
ambition, like all the race of parvenus from whom 
he came. Ambition, coupled with the desire to 
serve or to produce, is not only pardonable but help- 
ful; but purely egoistic ambition, the personal 
desire to “ get on’’ without any reference to public 
ends, or any awareness of the mysteries from which 
we come, to which we go, and with which we are 
surrounded, is the most boring thing on earth. And 
Leicester, for all his looks, talents, power and impudent 
courage, was a bore. It is remarkable that Mr. Waldman 
has produced a book about him which is not a bore. 
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10—THE NEW SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE U.S.A. 


MR. EDWARD STETTINIUS: EQUIVALENT TO MR. ANTHONY EDEN, SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


As President Roosevelt announced on November 27, he had nominated Mr. Edward 
Stettinius as Secretary of State in succession to Mr. Cordell Hull, whose resignation, owing 
to ill-health, the President had accepted with deep regret. Mr. Stettinius had been acting 
Secretary of State for the past five weeks. Silver-haired Edward Stettinius, whose portrait 
we publish above, is only forty-four years of age, and was born a millionaire, his father 
being a partner in J. P. Morgan and Company, the world-famed bankers. At the age of 
thirty-seven he was chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, and when he was 


forty he was supervising expenditure under Lease-Lend, on which task he has visited England 
on several occasions during the war. He gave up the post of Lease-Lend Administrator to 
replace Mr. Sumner Welles as Under-Secretary of State in December 1943. As he had 
already taken over most of the non-policy-making work at the Department of State, 
Mr. Stettinius will be able to assure continuity in America's foreign policy.. His position 
as Secretary of State is analogous to that of Mr. Anthony Eden, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. A portrait of Mr. Cordell Hull appeared in our issue of September 30. 


An exclusive portrait by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa. 
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AN ARNHEM HERO’S POSTHUMOUS V.C.: 














L/SERGEANT BASKEYFIELD, THOUGH SEVERELY WOUNDED, IS MANNING, SINGLE-HANDED, 


On September 20, during the battle of Arnhem, Lance-Sergeant John Daniel 
Baskeyfield, the South Staffordshire Regiment, with the First Airborne Division, 
was controlling a 6-pounder anti-tank gun at Oosterbeek. The enemy developed 
a major attack with infantry, tanks and self-propelled guns, intending to overrun 
the infantry position. During the early stage of the action Baskeyfield and his 
team destroyed two Tiger tanks and at least one self-propelled gun, allowing 
each to come well within 100 yards before opening fire, in which action he was 


THE GALLANT 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST AT NIJMEGEN, UNDER THE SUPERVISION 














He refused to be carried to the regimental aid post. After a short interval the 
enemy attacked again, with even greater ferocity, under cover of intense mortar 
and shell fire, but Baskeyfield, manning his gun alone, fired round after round. 
His magnificent example and outstanding courage held together the surviving 
men in his vicinity and time after time attacks were driven off. Finally his 
gun was put out of action, and Baskeyfield crawled, under intense enemy fire, 


A SIX-POUNDER GUN AGAINST | 
KILLED OR WOUNDED AFTER HE HAD KNOCKED OUT TWO TIGER TANKS AND A SELB-PROPELLED GUN. 


badly wounded in the leg and all his crew were either killed or badly wounded. 
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ACTION, FACING HEAVY 


OF AN AIRBORNE OFFICER PRESENT AT THE ACTION. 
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ODDS, OF L/SERGEANT BASKEYFIELD. 
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ENEMY FERDINAND SELF-PROPELLED GUN AND A TIGER TANK-~ALL THE CREW OF HIS ORIGINAL GUN 





HAVING BEEN 


L/SERGEANT BASKEYFIELD WAS KILLED A FEW MOMENTS AFTER THE INCIDENT SHOWN IN OUR DRAWING. 


to another 6-pounder near, whose crew were killed, and single-handed engaged 
an enemy self-propelled gun and a Tiger tank. He fired two rounds at the 
S.-P., scoring one direct hit, rendering it ineffective. He was then killed by a 
shell from the Tiger tank. On November 23, H.M. the King awarded the 
Victoria Cross posthumously to this heroic soldier. Our artist's»drawing shows 
Sergeant Baskeyfield after he had just fired his last round, hitting the Ferdinand 
S.-P. gun, advancing left supported by the Tiger tank, which immediately after killed 


him as he was preparing to fire again. On the road lies the body of a gallant 
Paratrooper shot while attempting to join him. The first 6-pounder can be seen, 
which was swung round before it was disabled. On the right is the Arnhem 
road, where can be discerned the shattered hulks of a S.-P. gun and two Tiger 
tanks, as described earlier. Behind them is the railway embankment to Nijmegen, 
with a train blown up by the British. Aged 22, before the war Baskeyfield was 
manager of a butcher's shop at Burslem. 
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HEN I last wrote about the campaign 
in the West there had been important 
and heartening developments. The French 
and American forces had broken through to 
the Rhine south-east of Mulhouse and at 
Strasbourg. The fortress of Metz had heen 
recently removed from the path of General 
Patton’s Third Army. But after this ex- 
citing news there followed a period of relative 
quietude. The German positions in the 
Vosges west of the Rhine were, indeed, further com- 
pressed, both by thrusts southward from Strasbourg and 
by an advance eastward from St. Die, but the enemy 
still maintained himself solidly in a large section of the 
mountain area and along the Rhine for at least forty 
miles. The Third Army advanced to the line of the 
Saar north and south of Merzig on a broad front, but it 
still had to face the main defences of the Siegfried Line 
within the German frontier. The prospect of breaking 
up the German southern army group, which had seemed 
particularly good as regards the Nineteenth Army in the 
Vosges, had not been appreciably improved. On the 
Aachen front there was little change. The First American 
Army, in some of the bitterest fighting of the war, edged 
forward to the eastern edge of the Hiirtgen Forest. The 
Ninth American Army, frequently counter- 
attacked, continued its difficult progress to 
the Roer and eventually reached its banks. 
The British continued the process of clearing 
the German bridgehead over the Maas near 
Venlo. 

There was no sign of any break in the 
German resistance, though there were signs 
of strain. Meanwhile, it was becoming 
apparent that the Germans had succeeded 
in rearming as well as in reorganising their 
forces. If there had been any expectation 
that the Allied bombing offensive would 
have prevented them from replacing their 
vast losses in material, it was not fulfilled. 
The enemy, who has been opposing the 
Allied offensive so dourly, has had the 
benefit of first-class equipment of all kinds. 
In particular, he possesses what are 
undoubtedly, for the purpose of close 
fighting, the best tanks in the world, hard- 
hitting themselves, and very hard to knock 
out. The standard of his Panzer and Panzer 
Grenadier divisions remained extremely 
high. Only in the matter of man-power 
was a weak point found. The low quality 
of many of the prisoners taken was a 
comforting factors even when they had 
fought well, because it was clear that the 
enemy must have been scraping the dish, 
and that he could not put into the field 
men of physical categories inferior to 
these. It became evident, too, that the 
bulk of his divisions, whether their quality 
was good or bad, were seriously depleted. 
Companies were down to less than half 
their establishment, and in some cases to 
a quarter of it. The supply of trained 
reinforcements has become Germany’s mpst 
serious problem. By far the greater pro- 
portion of the enemy’s losses in men 
have been inflicted by the land forces of 
the united nations, and it is only those 
land forces which can complete the victory. 

The fighting was, however, a battle of 
attrition to an extent to which this could 
not be said even about the fighting round 
Caen last summer. If the enemy could 
afford it less well than the Americans and 
ourselves, we also have our troubies as 
regards man-power, and recent events in 
Canada have clearly provedethis fact with 
respect to one contingent of the Allied 
armies. Apart from that, it was not the 
type of fighting to which we had looked 
forward, and was a method which we should 
regret to see becoming necessary except 
over a short period. The aim of the 
belligerent who invites warfare of attrition 
is to wear his opponent down to breaking- 
point within the shortest possible time, and 
then to resume at his expense the rapid 
warfare of movement and manoeuvre which 
was found impossible before the enemy 
was worn down. In some cases, in several 
Napoleonic battles— though there the 
attrition was a matter of hours—and at 
Caen last summer, this has proved possible. 
In others, like the Somme of 1916 and 
Ypres of 1917, it has not. The question 
we are all now asking is whether in this 
case the battle of attrition, and especially 
that north of the Aachen-Cologne road, is 
likely to lead to an early resumption of 
mobile war, of exploitation and pursuit 
after the infliction of a heavy defeat upon 
the enemy. 

I will not enter again into the question of winter 
warfare and its handicaps, which I have discussed on 
several occasions. But it is worth while to repeat a 
point which I have also previously made, that modern 
transport is far less helpless in the mud of winter than 
that of former wars, and that even in the closest fighting 
progress is better than it was in the battles of attrition 
of the last war. We have come to think of a day’s 
advance of a mile or two as small, but there were very 
few days in the course of the Battle of the Somme or that 
of Third Ypres when such a distance was covered. In 
the same way, exploitation of success can be much more 
rapidly achieved owing to the greater speed and reliability 


BANKS OF THE MAAS, 


The British Second Army came up 
edged its way towards the Maas, the it real 
enemy gave way when seriously attacked, but here he 
head is a semi-circle of defen 

where the Allied Armies are nearest 
dorf, Here, mainly in chilly, drizzling rain, British 
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of the vehicles in use. When we were preparing for the 
Battle of Arras in 1917 our supply plans were based upon 
the estimate that the lorries of the supply columns could 
carry supplies for a distance of 25 miles, and that the 
horse-drawn divisional trains could take them another 
seven miles from their refilling points. This meant that 
we could operate up to a distance of 32 miles from rail- 
head. One would have to multiply this figure several 
times to reach the figure of to-day. There do exist, there- 
fore, better chances of breaking up a hostile front and 
carrying out a rapid pursuit in winter weather than was 
the case in the First World War. 

We have, then, on the credit side superiority in 
numbers, artillery, tanks quantitatively, ascendancy in the 
air, and the improved capacity of wheeled and tracked 





BRITISH FORWARD UNITS ON THE BANKS OF THE MAAS, NEAR VENLO, WHERE THE GERMANS 
WERE HOLDING A STRONG BRIDGEHEAD: A BRITISH SOLDIER, USING A BURNT-OUT BREN 
CARRIER FOR COVER, FIRING AT THE ENEMY BEHIND A SCREEN OF TREES. 


ne 


IN THE FRONT LINE NEAR WENLO: A BRITISH BREN GUNNER WITH HIS LOADER, ON THE cautious. 





German foothold west of that river. 


vehicles to operate in the mud. On the debit side are the 
various disadvantages of winter, the strength of the 
Siegfried Line, the exceptional breadth of the Rhine 
barrier, the German recovery and rearmament, the quali- 
tative superiority of the German tanks, at least in close 
fighting. It is manifestly hard to assess the relative 
values of these elements, but to my mind, they do not in 
themselves point to a speedy ending of the war. Two 
other elements should be considered: the possibility of 
trapping the German army in the Vosges, or a large pro- 
portion of it, and the effect of the intervention of the 
strong reserves of the British Twenty-first Army Group 
on the extreme left flank of the Allied armies. The 


FIRING ON THE ENEMY 200 YARDS DISTANT. What I have 


ainst the Venlo bridgehead in the last week of November as it about the strategic influence of 
Everywhere else the ground requires no revision. It must 
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situation might yet be drastically altered 
by them. If it should not be, then it 
would be the wisest course to school 
our spirits to patience and to resign 
ourselves to the probability that it will 
require a great new campaign next year, 
in conjunction with the Russians, to reach 
decisive victory. If this appreciation 
should ._ prove over-cautious, all the better, 
but as matters stand at present I consider 
it would be an invitation to future disappointment to 
entertain more lofty hopes. It is to be noted that 
Mr. Churchill has refused to do so, and that his last 
pronouncement on the subject suggested the possibility 
that final victory would not be achieved until well on 
in the year 1945. 

If all should go well the Allied armies in the west will 
by next year be strongly reinforced by French and Belgian 
divisions. At the same time, we cannot afford to wait 
for them, any more than for the good weather. The 
longer the war continues, the worse are the prospects of 
a speedy return to order and civilization. Much of what 
is said and written in Parliament and Press on this subject 
appears to me optimistic to an absurd degree. All the 
plans which envisage everyone being looked after by 
everyone else from the cradle to the 
grave depend upon the resumption of 
production and trade, and these, in their 
turn, are possible only if people reach 
the frame of mind suited to such tasks. 
The longer the war goes on, the farther 
do they get from such a frame of mind. 
No one can doubt, for example, that 
if Belgium had been liberated two 
years earlier the violence of political 
faction would have been very much less 
pronounced and that the recovery of 
the country would have been proportion- 
ately quickened. The arming of the 
resistance movements on the Continent 
is proving a two-edged weapon, as I 
always feared it would, and there is now 
a distinct risk that we shall be faced 
with the problem of private armies in 
Europe, as happened after the wars of 
the Middle Ages and even later. The 
day on which I write is that of the 
Stand Down of the Home Guard, and 
beside me is a cutting from an article 
written some weeks ago, in which the 
writer regrets that “it failed throughout 
its four years to develop any political 
colour.” For that I think we should 
give thanks to heaven and British common 
sense. Gentry with these sentiments find 
fruitful ground on the Continent, and will 
find it still better manured as the war 
continues. 

If they should have their way, how- 
ever, they would be the death of the 
hopes of the multitude of steady people 
who ask nothing better than to rebuild 
an -ordered life by their industry, while 
enjoying the measure of relaxation and 
rest which so many of them have been 
denied during the war. If this were the 
first winter of the war, the Allied armies 
might go into winter quarters until the 
spring, but since it is the sixth, they 
must continue to press the enemy so 
that, at the worst, they can work them- 
selves into positions suitable for the 
final assault by next spring. In a certain 
sense they are fighting not merely for 
victory, but also to save the world 
as early as possible from the growing 
maladies of war. Every nation at war 
likes to claim that it is fighting “ for 
civilization,” but to-day there is not the 
slightest exaggeration that on the Western 
Front the Allied armies are doing so; 
they are, in fact, fighting that civilization 
may be restored before it has been so 
maimed by war that it remains in 
a state of anemia for the next genera- 
tion. Their efforts and sacrifices, both 
of which have already been and must 
continue to be heavy in winter war- 
fare, will in amy case bring victory 
nearer, and there is always the chance 
of a turn of luck which would prove 
my estimates of the time required to 
finish the war to have been unduly 


previously written 
the 


obviously be to the advantage of the 


neg A guarding the western end of the bridge, and is at the int . . 

to tne ereat industrial cities of the Ruhr, notably Essen and Dussel- Allies to advance into the North German 
troops have fought fierce actions against heav as 
At the time of writing the British Second Army has occupied Blerick, a western suburb of Ven 


plain rathér than into the Black Forest. 

But if the deep advance were not to 
be made until the spring they would 
have a wider field in their choice of objectives. 
In the same way, even the recent Russian advances 
do not alter the fact that the imminent ,danger 
to the Reich comes from the west rather than from 
the east. The Germans still consider they have room 
for manoeuvre against the Russians, whereas in the 
west they have nothing they dare yield except 
the Vosges. It is the American, British and French 
forces who constitute the principal threat to Germany, 
and it may yet be they who will deal the final death- 
blow to the enemy in steadily deteriorating situations, 
whether that blow should be struck carly or late in 
the year 1945. 
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ANTWERP: THE OPENING OF A GREAT SUPPLY PORT FOR THE WESTERN FRONT. 

















THE FIRST LIBERTY CARGO SHIP TO ENTER THE GREAT PORT OF ANTWERP PASSING ~ 
ALLIED MINESWEEPERS IN HARBOUR, THEIR CLEARING OF THE APPROACHES COMPLETED. 2 














FLAGS OF THE ALLIES FLYING ON A QUAYSIDE IN ANTWERP AT THE REOPENING 
if OF THIS GREAT PORT TO CONVOYS SUPPLYING THE WESTERN FRONT. 
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4 A MINE BEING EXPLODED CLOSE INSHORE IN THE SCHELDT. 
COMPLETED A MAGNIFICENT TASK IN CLEARING A LANE FOR THE CONVOYS. 





Mr. Churchill, speaking in the House of Commons on November 29, the opening day 
of the new Session of Parliament, revealed that the great port of Antwerp “is now 
receiving large convoys of ocean-going ships." In making this announcement, the 
Prime Minister paid tribute to the “ grand feats of arms” of British and Canadian 
troops which freed both banks of the Scheldt Estuary and made the opening of the 
port possible. In the November 25 issue of “ The Illustrated London News,” in 
which we published a map illustrating the Western Front and-the approaches to 
Antwerp, we inadvertently omitted to refer to this great work of the Canadian First 
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DUTCH PEOPLE WAVING TO THE FIRST ALLIED MINESWEEPER TO REACH TERNEUZEN, 
ON THE SOUTH BANK OF THE SCHELDT ESTUARY, BN ROUTE FOR ANTWERP. } 
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f : 
‘ THE FIRST COASTER ENTERING ANTWERP. THE PORT HAS WET BASINS COVERING ¢ 
¢ NEARLY 26 MILES OF DOCK FRONTAGE, AND THREE MILES OF RIVERSIDE QUAYS. } 
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THE FIRST LIBERTY CARGO SHIP TO ENTER ANTWERP BEING UNLOADED ( 
AT A QUAYSIDE. THE PORT CAN HANDLE AN ENORMOUS TONNAGE OF GOODS, 


4 — - — —_ — 
Army, which, under General Crerar, played such a gallant part in the Scheldt 
campaign, both on the south bank of the estuary and in the costly advance across 
the causeway from South Beveland to Walcheren Island. That campaign, which cost 
the Canadian and British forces some 40,000 casualties, has resulted in the opening of 
a port capable of supplying all the needs of the northern group of armies on the 
Western Front. The triumphant conclusion of the campaign was immediately 
followed by Allied minesweepers and divers clearing a channel through the mines and 
explosive devices with which the port’s approaches had been thickly sown. 
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TANKS OF THE SECOND FRENCH ARMOURED DIVISION RUMBLING THROUGH THE STREETS 
OF STRASBOURG TOWARDS THE RHINE BRIDGES, NOW DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS. 
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ALLIED MORTAR CREWS OPERATING IN THE VILLAGE STREET OF HOVEN, 
ATTACK IN THE GEILENKIRCHEN SECTOR, 
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MAJOR-GENERAL VATERRODT, COMMANDER OF THE GERMAN GARRISON IN STRASBOURG, 
ENTERING A U.S. ARMY CAR AS A PRISONER OF WAR AFTER SURRENDERING HIS TROOPS. 


Our pictures show battle scenes and incidents from various sectors of the Western 
Front, along whose whole length the Allies have continued their steady advance. 
Latest despatches on December 4 reported that troops of the British Second 
Army, at the northern end of the front, had almost completed their smashing 
of the only remaining German bridgehead on the left bank of the Maas opposite 
that the U.S. Ninth Army, established on the west bank of the 


Venlo; 


AMERICAN TROOPS DUCK DOWN 


gp cc cs 
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THE WESTERN. FRONT: INCIDENTS 


U.S., AND BRITISH TROOPS 
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seinen ciciannonn oe nalecaisacadicatasiinaapiiakadalse eae tape incertae canna nalisididiannaatarin 
TO AVOID BLAST AS ENGINEERS OF THE U.S. NINTH ARMY 
BLOW UP GERMAN PILL-BOXES IN THE GEILENKIRCHEN BATTLE SECTOR. 
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IN GERMANY, DURING AN ENEMY COUNTER- 
MANY GERMAN COUNTER-ATTACKS IN THIS AREA HAVE BEEN DEFEATED. 


5 GERMAN GUN EMPLACEMENTS RECENTLY CAPTURED 
THE ENEMY HAS RECENTLY BEEN USING ARTILLERY AND MORTARS 


ON THE 
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BRITISH SAPPERS WADING THROUGH FLOODS CAUSED BY RECENT HEAVY RAINS, 
ON THE BANKS OF THE RIVER MAAS, NEAR THE LITTLE TOWN OF MAASEYCK. 
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River Roer on a front of 15,000 yards from Kirchberg, in the south, to Linnich, in 
the north, were fighting in the town of Linnich itself; that General Patton's 
Third Army, in a*brilliant surprise attack, had pushed through Saarlautern, 
captured its main bridge intact, and consolidated their hold on the east bank 
of the Saar; that a determined attack by General Patch’s forces further south 
had smashed the strong German bridgehead over the Rhine a mile or so east 
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FROM VARIOUS SECTORS: FRENCH, 
THE BATTLE AREAS. 
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4, AN AMERICAN ENGINEER SURVEYING THE DAMAGED POWER PLANT AT WEISWEILER AFTER 
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THE GERMAN TOWN HAD BEEN CAPTURED BY TROOPS OF THE U.S. FIRST ARMY. 
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SHERMAN TANKS OF THE U.S. NINTH ARMY, MOUNTING I05-MM. ASSAULT GUNS, MOVING 
UP IN THE BATTLE FOR LINNICH, WHILE A GERMAN PILL-BOX GOES UP IN SMOKE. 
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WESTERN FRONT BY AMERICAN INFANTRY AND ARMOURED UNITS. 
ON AN INCREASING SCALE IN SEVERAL SECTORS OF THE FRONT. 
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\ MILITARY POLICEMAN DIRECTING TRAFFIC ALONG ROADS UNDER WATER, FOLLOWING 
FLOODS WHERE THE RIVER MEUSE HAS OVERFLOWN ITS BANKS IN THE ALLIED FIGHTING AREA. ) 
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of Strasbourg; and that at the southern end of the Western Front American 
and French troops were steadily fighting their way through German defences in 
the Vosges area. The smashing of the German bridgehead at Venlo was the 
result of a beautifully organised attack by the British Second Army, which, 
using tanks with a secret device, swept across the great anti-tank ditch which 
the enemy had excavated to guard the western approaches to the Maas. In the 


OF THE 2ND MOROCCAN 
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CITIZENS OF BELFORT, AT THE SOUTHERN END OF THE WESTERN FRONT, MARCHING WITH THE BAND - 
INFANTRY DIVISION DURING CELEBRATIONS OF THE LIBERATION OF THE TOWN, 5 
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SOME OF THE MANY ANTI-PERSONNEL MINES WHICH BRITISH SAPPERS HAVE REMOVED 
FROM THE APPROACHES TO VENLO, NOW INVESTED BY BRITISH SECOND ARMY TROOPS. 














brilliant surprise coup, in which men of the 95th Infantry Division crossed the 
swift-running Saar in forty-four assault boats in brilliant moonlight, captured 
the German guards at the eastern end of the bridge, and disconnected the wires 
leading to demolition charges which would have blown the bridge sky-high. 
At Venlo, the enemy bridgehead was under severe British attacks. 
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THE “WORKS” OF THE V-2 ROCKET BOMB: SOME DETAILS OF 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL A 
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DRAWINGS OF THE COMPLICATED MECHANISM OF A V-2, WITH INTERESTING COMPARISONS OF SIZ 


has been stated to be approximately 47 ft. in length and about 5 ft. in 
diameter. It is a long, slender projectile, with.a pointed nose, and its tail 
concrete platform. This week our artist is able to reveal some preliminary is provided with stabilising fins surrounding the aperture for the propulsive 
details of the interior mechanism of this German “ revenge weapon.’ His jet. The weapon is obviously remotely controlled from its launching-base, 
drawing, built up from portions of a rocket which fell in Belgium, and as there are wireless sets inside it and control surfaces attached to the fins, 
another which landed in England, does not pretend to be strictly accurate in which, as they have to operate in the flaming gases of the jet, are made 
all details, but will give the reader a good idea of the complicated ‘ works” of a carbon material. It is believed that, when launched, the V-2 weighs over 
of this large and costly projectile, which can make only one flight. The V-2 12 tons, two-thirds of which is accounted for by the gigantic tanks of fuel, 


EXPLANATORY 


In last week's “ Illustrated London News" we showed some details of how 
the German V-2 rocket bomb is transported, prepared and launched from its 





S OF 


THE DRIVING 


ouR SpeEciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 





S OF SIZE AND THE IMMENSE FUEL CONSUMPTION NECESSARY 


ft. in 
s tail 
ulsive 
-base, 
fins, 
made 
over 
fuel, 


and only about one-twelfth by the warhead, which contains approximately 
one ton of high-explosive. Although the rocket climbs high into the strato- 
sphere at something like 70 miles above sea-level, making a large part of 
its journey almost entirely free of air drag, its great load of fuel (eight tons 
of liquid oxygen and alcohol) is nevertheless only sufficient to give it a range 
of a few hundred miles. The system of propulsion is based on the jet 
principle, the mixture of oxygen and alcohol being boosted up by turbine- 
driven pumps and fed through distributor boxes to jets at the forward end 
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SYSTEM OF A GERMAN “REVENGE WEAPON.” 


TO LAUNCH THE ROCKET INTO THE STRATOSPHERE. 


of the combustion chamber. The gases are fired in the combustion chamber, 
thus further building up their pressure, and finally pass through the venturi 
tube to the discharge jets, where a continuous flow of gas at an enormous 
temperature and pressure provides the violent propulsive force of the pro- 
jectile. The size of a V-2 is clearly shown in our drawings by comparing it 
with other objects. Although so large and costly to produce, and extremely 
dangerous to operate, the V-2 travels at such a high speed (faster than 
sound) that it hits the ground without any warning of its approach. 
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ON THE ROAD TO MANDALAY: THE BATTLEFIELDS OF BURMA. 
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THE JAPS ATTACKED GOPPE BAZZAR, AND WERE DECISIVELY DEFEATED BY THE TWENTY- 
SIXTH INDIAN DIVISION: INDIAN TROOPS HUNTING UP ENEMY STRAGGLERS NEAR GOPPE. 
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THE FIFTH INDIAN DIVISION MOVING UP TO CONSOLIDATE THE CAPTURE OF KENNEDY 
PEAK IN THE CHIN HILLS, BETWEEN TIDDIM AND FORT WHITE. 
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FIGHTING IN A TROPICAL FOREST AGAINST THE ENEMY, MERGING IN THE LANDSCAPE, 
SNIPING: A JUNGLE PATROL ATTACKING A NATIVE BAMBOO HUT IN A BANANA GROVE. 
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GURKHAS WITH THE FOURTEENTH ARMY, PREPARING FOR THE REAL CAMPAIGNING SEASON MEN OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH DIVISION, ADVANCING FROM HOPIN, THROUGH MILES OF 
’ LB 
AT THE MONSOON END; USING THEIR KUKRIS TO SHARPEN STAKES FOR REVETMENT. SWAMP AND SCRUB, TO THE RUINS OF MOHNYIN THEY BELONG TO THE CHINDITS. 


Troops of the Sth Indian Division captured Tiddim on October 19, enemy resistance and the Chindwin River. 
collapsing at the ‘ Chocolate Staircase,’ a road with forty hairpin bends just north of gateway to the whole of Burma, was captured by 6-ft. giants of the Iith East 
Tiddim, and gave the Fourteenth Army complete control of the 100-mile-long road Africa Division from Kenya and Uganda, under British officers, the men who four 
between it and Imphal. Tiddim before the war was the administrative centre of the years ago chased the Italians all the way from Jubaland to Addis Ababa. The 
Chin Hills, with their vast jungles and heights reaching to 8800 ft. With the end Fourteenth Army, with this success, over swollen rivers muddy roads, and tracks, 
of the monsoon in sight, the Sth pressed onwards over the Chin Hills and captured has now left the mountains and the black spots of the dense jungle behind it. 
Kennedy Peak, as also many other strongly fortified positions leading to Kalewa Kalewa is on the Chindwin, while at Yeu lies the railway to Mandalay. 


On December 3, after ten days of bitter fighting, Kalewa, 
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TIDDIM WAS CAPTURED ON OCTOBER 19, 
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AFTER THE JAPANESE COLLAPSED. 


THE TIDDIM ROAD. 
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A CONTOUR MAP OF THE BURMA 
FRONT, EXTENDING OVER 700 
MILES : EACH BATTLE AREA ‘S 
MARKED OUT IN WHITE LINES. 


HIS S.E.A.C. contour map 
shows what the Four- 
teenth Army’s 700-mile front of 
forests; mountains, swamps and 
jungle looks like from the air. 
The areas where the main 
fighting took place are picked 
out by white lines, namely, the 
Central, Southern, and Northern 
Fronts. With the latter under 
the command of General Stil- 
well (now .recalled to U.S.A.) 
are Wingate’s Chindits (now 
under Major-General Lentaigne) 
and Merrill's Marauders. The 
Central Army, with the capture 
of Kalewa, and the Northern, 
with Katha, are both on the 
road to Mandalay. The various 
forces were largely supplied by 
the air. 
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A SCOUT OF THE FIFTH INDIAN 
ON THE 


IMPHAL-TIDDIM ROAD. 


DIVISION LOOKING 


BEYOND 


ARE THE 


CHIN 
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DOWN ON TIDDIM, 


HILLS. 
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AN ENEMY CONVOY WIPED OUT; AN EXPLOSION AND AN EXPLOSIVE WEAPON. 


THE FLEET AIR ARM SHATTERS AN ENEMY CONVOY OFF NORWAY: THE TROOPSHIP AGROUND THE TROOPSHIP (CENTRE, NEAR SHORE), BURNING FIERCELY AND HIDING THE ARMED 
AND SETTLING, WHILST THE ARMED TRAWLER TRIES TO GET ALONGSIDE TO TAKE OFF SURVIVORS. TRAWLER, ALSO ON FIRE. A LARGE SUPPLY SHIP (BACKGROUND) IS ALSO WELL ALIGHT. 
These pictures were taken from one of the attacking Barracuda aircraft during a Fleet Air Arm were thrown over the side, whilst the armed trawler tried to get alongside to take off survivors. 
strike on a southbound enemy convoy off the coast of Norway. Sighted between Mosjoen and When the aircraft finally turned for home the bows of the troopship only were showing, still burning 
Rorvik, the convoy consisted of a heavily laden troop transport and two supply ships, escorted by 


} fiercely ; the armed trawler was on fire and ashore; the largest of the supply vessels was settling 
an armed trawler. The troopship was hit first and driven aground ; abandon-ship ropes and ladders in the water, and the smaller one was hard aground and well afire aft. 


~ , ~ rs m 
SOME OF ttt VAMAGE RESULTING FROM THE UNDERGROUND EXPLOSION WHICH TOOK A HOLE BLOWN IN THE WALL OF THE COCK INN, WHICH STOOD IN THE 
PLACE AT AN R.A.F. DEPOT NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT RECENTLY. 


OF THE BLAST FOLLOWING THE R.A.F. DEPOT EXPLOSION. 
An underground explosion occurred at an R.A.F. depét some miles from Burton-on-Trent on November 27, the rescue workers. Sir Archibald Sinclair, Secretary for Air, replying to a question in the House 
blowing a great hole in the earth’s surface and causing bombs to be hurled over the surrounding of Commons concerning the explosion, said that the section where the explosion occurred, which was 
countryside, creating widespread devastation. Offices and farms vanished and hundreds of animals 


widely separated from the remainder, was very seriously damaged. The total loss of bombs was less 
were killed. A cement works was almost totally destroyed, and the blast burst open doors and than tons, no more than was dropped on ney in a single raid. A court of inquiry was 


rocked houses 60 miles away. Part of a village was extensively damaged. Gas greatly handicapped immediately ordered, but there was no reason to think it was due to enemy action. 


PATH 


GERMAN EXPLOSIVE MOTOR-BOATS FOUND AT FLUSHING READY FOR TRANSPORT OVERLAND. A GERMAN EXPLOSIVE MOTOR-BOAT, COMPLETE WITH PILOT, 
AS CAN BE SEEN, THEY ARE MOUNTED ON TRAILER CHASSIS. 


POSSIBLY FROM A PARENT SHIP. 
Examples of this German “ secret weapon,” the explosive motor-boat, have been found at Flushing, The floor of the boat, released by a spring when the pilot drops off, is left behind as a raft on 
intact, and mounted on chassis ready for transport overland. These boats have been used against which the man floats until picked up by a patrolling ship. Several actions against this weapon have 
Allied shippi in the Channel. Controlled by one man, they are steered to within 50 yards of the been described, but, as with most inventions of this type, any initial success it may have is due to 
target; then ‘the pilot throws himself overboard and the speed-boat, packed with explosive, goes on. the element of surprise, and the Royal Navy soon finds the antidote. : 


ABOUT TO BE LAUNCHED, 
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A FEATURE of the 
winter convoys to 


Arctic Russia is the 
Northern Lights. An 
increasing number of our 
seamen will have wit- 
nessed this natural 
phenomenon which Com- 
mander Ryder, V.C., has 
depicted in these 
sketches. The many 
different forms, shapes, 
and colours which the 
Northern Lights assume 
make them difficult. to 
portray, but most wit- 
nesses in the past agree 
that their great beauty 
defies adequate descrip- 
tion. A common form 
which the display takes 
is that of a long, waving 
curtain composed of in- 
candescent threads sus- 


pended high overhead. 


The lights are constantly 
varying in shape and 
intensity, and give the 
impression that they are 
being fanned by some 
gigantic breeze. Starting 
very faintly as soon as 

(Continued above. 
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Continued.) 

darkness is established, 
they usually grow in 
intensity, dying away 
to often reappear in yet 
more impressive pat- 
terns, weaving and cross- 
ing in a fantastic display 
of folds, lasting perhaps 
several hours if they are 
not obscured by cloud. 
Usually the Northern 
Lights are of:a white 
incandescent light, but 
on good nights they are 
made more beautiful by 
streaks of purple, orange 
or red tints running 
through them. Some- 
times they take the 
form of tufts of light 
growing on the arc of 
some terrestrial circle. 
On occasions brilliant 
displays can be witnessed 
from the northern parts 
of the British Isles, but 
usually they are more 
impressive in higher lati- 
tudes and the light 
given off exceeds that 
of the brightest moon- 
light nights in the tropics. 


THE ILLUMINATION OF THE ARCTIC CONVOYS—THE LONG NIGHTS LIGHTED BY THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


Drawincs py Commanper R. E. D. Ryver, V.C. 
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NEWS ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


CAMERA OCCASIONS : 


ar - 


NORWAY’S PROUD MOMENT: WITH THEIR FLAG CARRIED ALOFT, THE FIRST NORWEGIAN TROOPS 
, 
MARCHING INTO LIBERATED KIRKENES. 


The first Norwegian troops to return to their native soil landed recently in Northern Norway, and, with flags 
held proudly aloft, marched into liberated Kirkenes. Thanks to the co-operation of the Russian authorities, 
the troops, together with all their equipment and stores, were on Norwegian territory within forty-eight hours. 
With them went a military mission, and first reports from the mission describe the enthusiastic receptiom given 
to the Red Army in Kirkenes by the inhabitants. 


‘“THE HONORARY FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF LONDON BEING CONFERRED ON MR. CHURCHILL rs 
A PAINTING BY FRANK O. SALISBURY. 


The pnting by Frank O. Salisbury, reproduced above, commemorates the ceremony on June 30, 1943, when 
»Mr. Churchill received the Freedom of the City of London. The picture was commissioned by Sir Samuel 
Joseph (Lord Mayor in 1943) and presented to the Corporation of the City of London, by his widow, on 
November 30, 1944. In this picture the late Lord Mayor, Sir Samuel Joseph, is standing on the Prime 
Minister’s left. The Freedom of the City, “in a suitable box,” is about to be presented. 





A GERMAN GLIDER BOMB ON VIEW IN FRANCE: A RADIO-CONTROLLED BOMB OF THE TYPE 
RELEASED FROM GERMAN AIRCRAFT AND USED FOR ATTACKS ON ALLIED SHIPPING. 


It was Mr. Churchill who first announced that the Germans were using radio-controlled glider bombs against 

our shipping. The explosive head conforms to the ordinary shape of a standard German bomb, but the 

after-body carries electrical receiving gear and relays for controlli its flight, an aerial, and the tail. The 

bomb is usually carried beneath the fuselage of the parent controlling aircraft, and after release is directed 
by radio, The one shown was found intact near Paris. 
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AN AIRBORNE LIFEBOAT FOR SEA-RESCUE SERVICE: THE PARACHUTES 
HAVE BEEN RELEASED AND THE LIFEBOAT IS SEEN DESCENDING BOW-FIRST. 





a 

sin _ SORE sow 

AFTER LANDING SAFELY ON THE SEA, THE AIR RESCUE LIFEBOAT IS SHOWN OCCUPIED 
AND WITH SAILS ERECTED. NOW BEING’ USED BY THE AMERICANS. 

Developed by the Emergency Rescue Branch of the Personnel Equipment Laboratory, this airborne 

lifeboat is now in use for sea rescues from the air. Twenty-seven feet long, and weighing over one 

tom the boat is secured under the bomb bays of a B-17. It is carried by three parachutes, which 


afterwards submerge and serve as a sea anchor. Powered with two 5S-h.p. engines and emergency - 
sails, the craft will do eight miles per hour, 
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A CLOSE-UP SHOWING THE ROYAL FAMILY ON THE SALUTING DAIS AT STANHOPE GATE, FROM WHERE THE KING TOOK THE SALUTE AT THE HOME GUARD PARADE. 





THE LAST PARADE OF A FORCE THAT HAS SERVED ITS COUNTRY WITH A STEADFAST DEVOTION : 


~. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING TAKING THE SALUTE. 
“The Home Guard has reached the end of its long tour of duty under arms. Home Guard's official Stand Down. To mark this event, parades were held all 
» But I know that your devotion to our land, your comradeship, your power to over the country, and notably in London, where about 7100 representative 
: work your hardest at the end of the longest day, will discover new outlets for members of this vast citizen army paraded before the King, who, with the 
he patriotic service in time of peace... . You have earned in full measure your Queen, Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret at his side, took the salute 
; country’s gratitude." These words come in the King's message to the Home in Hyde Park. To the men of the A.-A. units was given the honour of leading 
y - Guard, incorporated in a Special Army Order issued on the occasion of the the twenty-nine contingents comprising the procession. 
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| WING-CDR. GIBSON, V.C. 


? (Right) 
i son, V.C., D.S.O., 


Wing-Cdr. Guy Gib- 
D D.F.C., 
who won his V.C. for the 


: part he played in the attack 


: on 


the Mohne and Eder 


: dams in May 1943, is officially 
? reported missing. He did not 


return from an attack on 
Rheydt on the night of 
September 19. 


VISCOUNTESS ASTOR DECIDES NOT TO CONTEST HER SEAT AT THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION: A GROUP eo AFTER A 


(standing) Lady Terri 


After twenty-five years as a Member of Parliament (she has represented the Sutton Division of 
i Mrs. Mavis Tate, the 


She was the first woman to take 
mmons. She was entertained to lunch at the House of Commons 
on December | by twenty-eight past or present women M.P.s, and received a presentation book. 
Cer .- $ Miss Megan Lloyd George, - 
5 intringham, Lady Astor, Miss Margaret Bondfield, Miss Eleanor Rathbone, Mrs. 
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Plymouth since 1919), a A 


her seat in the House of 


hotograph shows, 
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Astor has decided to retire. 


(seated) 


LT.-GEN. F. A. M. 
BROWNING. 

(Left) Owing to illness, 
Lt.-General Sir Henry 
Pownall has been obliged 
to relinquish the appoint- 
ment of Chief of Staff, 
South-East Asia m- 
mand ; his place is being 
taken by Lieut.-General 
F. A. . Browning, 
Dy. Commdr. of Allied 

First Airborne Army. 
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SIR ERIC TEICHMAN, “7 
(Left.) A former Coun- 
sellor at the British Em- 
bassy in Chungking, and 
a_ well-known traveller, 
Sir Eric Teichman was 
found shot dead early on 
December 4. The wounds 
were not self-inflicted. 
Sir Eric entered the Con- 
sular Service in China in 
1907 and was attached to 
the Lee at Peking 
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Miss Picton-Turbervill, 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER 


since the invasion. He was accompan 
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ON A VISIT TO 


PEOPLE IN 


THE 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS: 
THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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e THE CHIEF OF MINESWEEPERS REPORTING TO ADMIRAL SIR 


THE BRITISH SECOND 
COMMANDER WITH LT.-GENERAL SIR M. DEMPSEY AND (RIGHT) LT,.-GENERAL RITCHIE. 


General Eisenhower recently visited General Dempsey at his Tactical Headquarters on December 1, 
after a day during which the Supreme Commander paid his first visit to the British Army 
ied throughout by General Dempsey and General Ritchie, 


, Ramsay, All 


BERTRAM RAMSAY (CENTRE) THAT ALL ROADS ARE CLEAR 
FOR THE ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST CONVOY IN ANTWERP. 
Antwerp, great strategic prize won by the Allied Armies, is 
now receiving large convoys of ocean-going ships loaded with 
supplies for the Allied Armies. The arrival of the Lage Allied 
ship was a great occasion, and was witnessed by Admiral 
Naval Commander Expeditionary Forces. 
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Hamilton ; 
M Runge, 


Mary | chosen as 


ARMY: THE SUPREME 


CHAVASSE ;_ LT.-COL. 
and 
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? M T. ARCISZEWSKI. 
(Right) The. new Polish 
Premier M. Arciszewski, a weil- 


known Socialist and a former ; 
Cabinet Minister in Poland. / Be 
For many years he was chair- / & 


man of the Socialist Party 
executive. He left Poland 
i last July after gallantly 
i organising resistance work 
; under the 
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HAVILDAR MAJ. C. RAM, 
v.c. 
Left) Cpy. Havildar Major 
hhelu Ram, 6th Rajputana 
Rifies, Indian Army, was 
posthumously awarded the 
V.C. in July 1943 for bravery 
in Tunisia on April 19. He 
silenced two enemy posts, 
and attended a wounded 
officer under fire although 
mortally wounded himself. 
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fCAPTAIN R. K. DICKSON. 
| (Right Capt. R. K. Dickson, 
i D.S.O., succeed: 


y led 
? Admiral Sir William James 
? as Chief of Naval Information, 7 
and will hold this appoint- i 
ment in the acting rank of: 
Rear- Admiral. Rear-Admiral i 
Dickson, who has served 
i thirty-four years on the 
i active list, in 1941 com- 
manded H.M.S. “ Manxman,”’ 
fone of four new minelayers. 
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MONTGOMERY'S PERSONAL STAFF: 
T. WARREN, 
with whom he is seen in our phot 
slept at Gereral Dempsey’s 

Field-Marshal Montgomery’s personal staff. 
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LUNCH GIVEN AT THE COMMONS. 
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, Miss Irene Ward, Mrs. Wright; 
aie of Iveagh, Mrs. Cazalet Keir, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Cope- 
land, Viscountess Davidson, Mrs. Manning, Lady Noel-Buxton, Miss Horsbrugh; Miss D. Jewson, 
Viscountess Runciman, Dr. Edith Summerskill, and Mrs. J. L. 

chosen to Fe Lady Astor at the next election, but it is not yet known who is likely to be 
mservative candidate in Lady Astor’s place. 
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damson. 


L.-R.—-CAPT. J. R. B. 
LT.-COL. DAWNAY ; 
He had tea with Lieut.-General Hugh O’Connor 


CAPT. 


epreer tess, On the right we 


DURRANT ; 
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the Duchess of Atholl, 


Two women had been 


CAPT. N. W. 


J. R. HENDERSON. 


show the members of 
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JEWELS ORF ENGLAND-~FAMOUS COUNTRY HOUSES. 
FROM PAINTINGS BY FELIX KELLY. 





































N exhibition of new 

paintings and draw- 
ings by Felix Kelly, 
Lucian Freud, and Julian 
Trevelyan is showing at 
the Lefévre Gallery, 
131-134, New Bond 
Street. Those by Felix 
Kelly, of which we show 
a selection here, include 
paintings of many 
famous English country 
houses, such as Belton 
House, Grantham (1689), 
which is one of Wren’s 
houses of the ‘ H ” type 
of plan, with central 
steps leading to the 
hall and rooms on the 
principal floor; and 
Buckland House, Berks. 
(A.D. 1757-71), by John 
Wood, Junior, which has 
a central block with 
corridors right and left 
leading to the octagonal 
chapel and library. Felix 
Kelly was born in New 
Zealand in 1916 and 
came to England to join 
the R.A.F. 4} years ago. BELTON HOUSE ; THE PROPERTY OF LORD BROWNLOW. (LENT BY LORD BROWNLOW.) 








/ 2%. % 
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BUSCOT HOUSE ; THE PROPERTY OF LORD FARINGDON. (LENT BY LORD FARINGDON.) BUCKLAND ; THE PROPERTY OF LADY FITZGERALD. 
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PTICAL glass differs so widely from all other 
glasses that its manufacture may almost be 
regarded as a separate industry. It is a variety of 
chemical glass, in which varying chemicals are added 
to the molten mass to impart to the glass special 
properties. The first essential property of optical 
glass is that which directly influences the behaviour 





POLISHED GLASS SPHERES OF HIGH PRECISION, MADE FOR THE METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE 
FOR USE IN THE CAMPBELL STOKES SUNSHINE RECORDER. 


of light as it passes through it. So that the light 
passing through a lens made out of the glass may be 
rightly and unfailingly dispersed, the glass must be 
perfectly homogeneous—that is, of the same com- 
position throughout. It must also have no microscopic 
bubbles or veins within it ; and the early history of 
optical glass was simply the history of efforts to over- 
come this persistent defect. The second essential is 
that the optical qualities of the glass, its governance 
of the light passing through it, must be controlled 
within very narrow tolerances. 

The measure of this governance is the measure of 
the exact extent to which the lens bends or refracts 
the rays of light passing through it. This is its re- 
fractive index, which manifests itself whenever light 
passes from one transparent medium, such as air, into 
another denser one, such as water—or glass. It is 
readily observable when a pencil is placed in a 
tumbler of water. It depends, in optical glass, on 
the chemical constitution that has been 
imparted to it. 

The varieties of optical glass accord- 
ing to the services required of it arise from 
the regulation of this bending, which is 
basic property of the lenses of the tele- 
scope, the microscope, the range-finder, 
the long-distance camera, to name no other 
instruments. In the last war, when Great 
Britain was very unprepared with them, 
an urgent inquiry from the Admiralty to 
the director of the oldest glass works in 
the City of London about optical glass 
met with the response, ‘‘ Which of the 
forty-six optical glasses do you want?” 
Only a small amount of the requisite 
material was at first available, though by 
the end of the war of 1914-18 enough had 
been furnished to meet the indispensable 
demand, largely through the efforts of the 
leading firm of Chance Brothers, of 
Birmingham. We are better prepared now, 
and began this war in a position to meet 
all evident requirements, and to respond 
to new ones. The range of optical glass 
types is very elastic. They might be 
numbered as between seventy and eighty, 
though for practical purposes only about 
twenty separate types are manufactured 
to supply the fighting Services. 

Nevertheless, the search for new optical 
glasses, with exceptional properties, such as 
those with high bending of the light waves (high refrac- 
tive index) and low dispersion, continues. Such glasses 
contain appreciable quantities of silica and boric acid 
as their network, or template, and their exceptional, 


WEIGHING PIECES OF OPTICAL GLASS PRIOR TO MOULDING THEM 





By E. S. GREW. 


qualities are conferred by the exact addition of the 
oxides of barium, lead, zinc, and of certain other metals. 
One of the newest to be made known is without silica, 
but contains an oxide of one of the rare earths. 
By its infusion, the bending of the light rays 
(the refractive index) becomes higher than in any 
other optical glass yet disclosed. 

Accessory to all this 
British effort, the competi- 
tion of the Jena glass works 
in Germany must be taken 
into account. Jena, which 
has the subsidy of the 
German Government and the 
co-operation of Charlotten- 
burg, the Reich’s Technical 
Institute, has stronger props 
in the unrelaxing scientific 
inquiry pursued there since 
Abbe, the _ Professor of 
Chemistry, and Schott, the 
glass manufacturer, set up 
their factory after the close 
of the Franco-German War. 
They produced a new range 
of optical glasses eighty 
years ago, and were enabled 
after the end of the 1914-18 


War to supply optical 
glass to any who 
wanted, and to dispose 
of it under stringent 
conditions of their own 
making. It cannot be 
supposed that Jena’s 
science or its salesman- 
ship has suffered diminu- 
tion since. Yet are they 
proof against a com- 
bined British attack ? 
At the end of that 
war, one first-class firm 
in Birmingham was 
producing the highest 
qualities of optical 
glass, but in 1919, and 
in a year or two after, 





FOR MICROSCOPES OR OTHER OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Copyright Photographs reproduced by courtesy of Chance Brothers, Lid., Smethwick, Birmingham. 


customers again applied to Jena for the best and the 
cheapest. That need not happen again ; the situation 
has altered with us for the better. A Research Associa- 
tion was started by Sir Herbert Jackson for the scientific 


INTO LENSES 











instrument industry. Optical research was begun at the 
National Physical Laboratory and elsewhere ; Shef- 
field University set up its own Department, and its 
own Journal of Glass Technology ; and in 1933, under 
the leadership of the Admiralty, the fighting Services 
recognised the vital importance of: encouraging the 
optical glass industry. We have not looked back 
since, so that in this war all that was wanted was at 
command, and will continue so to be. The United 
States have not been idle, and Canada, under the 
supervision of the oldest English glass firm at Bir- 
mingham, has set up at Toronto an optical glass 
research station which produced its first smelt in the 
second year of the war. 

Optical glass is the most eminent variety of 
chemical glass, in the preparation of which Jena enjoys 
an advantage in an abundant supply of a fine sand 
found only in a few localities. It is free from iron 
oxide, which colours glass in a manner objectionable 
in optical instruments. Fortunately, deposits have 
been found in Scotland all but free from this handicap 
and susceptible of treatment. In their right place, 
colouring oxides are valuable, as in the designedly 
coloured glasses. Copper oxide imparts a green colour 
as well as a ruby; gold, a brighter ruby; sulphide of 
cadmium, yellow ; chromium, various greens and a 
cold blue ; manganese, pinkish-purple to violet ; and 
cobalt, all varieties of blue glass. The whole palette 





MOULDING LENS GLASS FOR ITS GREAT VARIETY OF PURPOSES. 


of tints is spread before the chemist. This 
is, nevertheless, only one of the contri- 
butions he has to make. His science inter- 
venes in every kind of transparent glass, 
which takes up 95 per cent. of all glasses— 
from bottle-glass to plate-glass, sheet- and 
crown-glass, luxury glass and laboratory 
glass. 

Laboratory glass has its peculiar needs. 
To it has to be imparted, as its purpose 
requires, resistance to high temperatures 
or to the corrosion of acids ; or properties 
of electrical insulation; or fitness for the 
slides where bacteria are submitted to the 
microscope. Add to these glass for X-ray 
tubes or X-ray shields, and glass for 
thermometers. That is not the sum of 
special glasses, such as glass for steam 
gauges, glass for miners’ lamps, two million 
a year ; even glass for filters. Hysil glass, 
made by Chance Brothers, of Smethwick, 
Birmingham, fulfils a number of these 
requirements, and comprises the polished 
glass spheres for the Campbell - Stokes 
sunshine recorders of Meteorological Office 
usage. The list is too long for completion, 
but to it may be added the moulding of 
culture flasks for Penicillin, The evidence of 
the manifold purposes of chemical glasses 
is in a few of the uses to which they 
are put—in the Asdic of the U-boat war- 
fare ; in the precision bombing of the R.A.F. ; in photo- 
graphy from 30,000 ft. ; in the precision instruments 
of the munition factories; in the lights that guard 
the warships and the merchant convoys on the seas. 
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“SKATING SCENE”; BY JAN VAN GOYEN (1596-1656). 
SIGNED WITH MONOGRAM AND DATED 1634. 


“PEWTER AND A GLASS OF WINE"; BY PIETER CLAESZ (16007-1661). 


SIGNED WITH MONOGRAM AND DATED 1641. 


“INTERIOR OF AN INN"; BY DAVID TENIERS THE YOUNGER (1610-1696). 
FULLY SIGNED. 


The Exhibition entitled ‘ Life and Still Life in Seventeenth-Century Netherlands "’ is open 
to the public from November 29, 1944, to January 13, 1945, at the Eugene Slatter Galleries, 
30, Old Bond Street, and of the masters whose works are reproduced above, Willem- 
Klaasz Heda was a portraitist as well as a painter of still life, and occupied a place of 
importance amongst the artists of Haarlem. David Teniers the Younger, Flemish school, 
was a most prolific painter; more than a thousand of his works being catalogued, and 
many more dispersed throughout the world. Quiryn Brekelenkam's art is characterised 
by his remarkable use of light and shade, by his love of red, warm tones, and 
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LIFE AND STILL LIFE IN THE 
17th-CENTURY NETHERLANDS. 


“THE BIRD TRAPS”; BY PIETER BRUEGHEL THE YOUNGER (1564-1638). 
FULLY SIGNED. 


“GLASS AND PEWTER"; BY WILLEM-KLAASZ HEDA (1594?-1678). 
FULLY SIGNED, AND DATED 1637. 





“THE OLD COBBLER"; BY QUIRYN BREKELENKAM (1620 ?-1668). 
SIGNED WITH MONOGRAM AND DATED 1653. 


clothes made of fur. He had the same preference for scenes taken from the life of 
bourgeois families as Gérard Dow, under whom, according to some authorities, he studied 
Pieter Claesz, born about 1600, had a son in 1620, Claes Berchem, the famous landscape 
painter. No one understood better than Jan van Goyen the intimate daily life of the 
fishermen he loved to paint, and few painters of any country have better portrayed nature 
in her more tranquil moods. It is the canals and humble villages of Holland that form 
the principal subjects of his paintings. The catalogues for this Exhibition are sold for the 
benefit of the ‘Save the Children Fund.” 
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OTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER | ¥ 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


ONCE read .a book by a doctor who had worked in a big asylum. And one of the 
patients there spent all his free time, day after day, in vigorously rubbing a certain 

place on the wall. The object of this activity seemed as profoundly conjectural as the 
song the sirens sang ; but at long last he was brought to explain, in a burst of confidence, 
that “he did it to keep the gwares working.” 

I imagine the doctor then understood him perfectly—is there a human being who has 
not known the thrall of those ‘‘ gwares,’’ at one time or another? If never again, at least 
in childhood, when they most thrive. Beyond a doubt, Mr. Hartley’s Eustace would have 
caught the idea at once—and it worries me to think that he might have felt impelled to 
some sort of imitation. For one gets very fond of Eustace. To say that ‘“‘ The Shrimp 
and the Anemone ”’ (Putnam ; 8s. 6d.) is about a neurotic little boy would be true, but 
unkind and deceptive ; it suggests a rather dismal psychologising, whereas the book is a 
most charming example of a charming class—really the same class (though fiction) as 
Gosse’s ‘“‘ Father and Son.”” But here the central relationship is between Eustace and his 
elder sister, who, in her tragic fierceness and moral ascendancy, at once crushes and sustains 
him. They live in a Norfolk seaside town, in the days when four motor-cars may perhaps 
be counted, indignantly, within a fortnight ; but when the middle-class family makes its 
rare excursions in a hired landau. What a pleasant time it seems! There is nothing 
‘* period,’’ however, about Eustace’s inner life—his moral docility, his nervous, imaginative 
wish to please, his exhausting bursts of revolt and many secret burdens and fantasies. 
All these come to a kind of head in his relations with old Miss Fothergill, who has had a 
stroke and is a truly ghastly figure to a nervous child—*“‘ nearly half a lion, and a witch 
as well, and mad too ’’—but whom Hilda, 
ruthlessly moral, orders him to make advances 
to as a Christian. The course and outcome 
of his obedience provide what plot there is, 
but we could do without Miss Fothergill. 
The story is really episodic, and Eustace 
himself, whatever he may be up against, 
either in the outer world or in the recesses 
of his own mind, is enough to hold one. 
‘“The Shrimp and thej Anemone’ has the 
concreteness, the lucidity of detail, both 
outer and psychological, which every book 
about childhood ought to have: and the 
pervading humour, which is so inextricably 
mixed up with style. It would be agreeable 
to quote—but wrorg, I feel, to take the 
edge off. We should hear more of Eustace 
and Hilda: both have so obviously a future 
coiled up inside them. It cannot, surely, 
be on a level with their golden age—but 
one would like to see. 

It is impossible not to feel a slight grudge 
against Mr. H. E. Bates for the title of his 
new book. “Fair Stood the Wind for 
France " (Michael Joseph ; 9s. 6d.) ought by 
rights to be an invasion story. But it is 
not; it is the story of a British bomber 
crashing in France after a raid. The crew 
are sheltered by a French family and then 
got away, all but the wounded pilot, who 
has to stay behind, and falls in love with 
Francoise. When he is well enough to go, she 
goes with him. Their love is wholly romantic 
—undisguisedly—and in the grand style; 
while the plot is simple, one-track, and in a 
way almost commonplace—for these times. 
So that one feels a kind of surprise at being 
so absorbed and continuing to be so 
absorbed. But that is Mr. Bates’s art; 
there is a constant beauty and solidity in his 
outer world, and a deep harmony of episode 
and feeling. So that he has not written 
just one more war story, however good, but 
something wider and more human. 

This seems the right place for ‘‘ Where 
the Sea Breaks ’’ (Secker and Warburg ; 6s.) 
which is,. however, much slighter and 
perhaps more questionable in its drift. A 
German bomber crashes on a lonely islet, 
presumably in the Hebrides, and the four 
surviving airmen decide to “ occupy”? it till 
they can be relieved from the mainland. 
For they expect an invasion of the mainland. 
That is, the officer decides and the others, 
of course, obey. The islanders, few and 
unprepared, make no active resistance ; and 
the drama of Nazi occupation unrolls in 
miniature—though with a difference due 
to the peculiarities of the situation. I 
confess to scepticism about Germans who waver and see the light; I was not quite 
convinced by Mann’s heart-searchings, nor by old Callum’s dignified exposition of 
his evil ways. But Mr. Prebble nearly convinced me. He knows when to stop, though 
his people (as could hardly be avoided) are too articulate. 

‘** Dmitri Donskoi " (Hutchinson ; 10s. 6d.) is a Stalin Prize Novel. This will astonish 
no one who reads it, but some of the qualities that must give most pleasure in Russia are 
rather blunted elsewhere. It is a very long historical novel about the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when Dmitri, Grand Prince of Moscow, routed the Tatar Horde. He rallied the 
Russian Princes under one banner and cleansed the soil of the motherland, and you can 
see that a Russian need not be induced by art to take sides. Sergei Borodin has, in fact, 
written an immense patriotic song in narrative. But even to the outsider it is a lively narra- 
tive—a huge and shifting canvas jostling with men of many races and of every degree. 
It has another hero besides Dmitri—Kyrill, the vagabond and outlaw, standing for the 
People who will emerge. And for him too it provides a happy ending. 

** Angharad’s Isle " (John Murray ; ros. 6d.) has not a little in common with it. Here 
again we have a long book (though not so long), and historical (though not so far back). 
And again it is a kind of national song—only sad and backward-looking, an elegiac tribute 
to a small people. Mr. Llewelyn’s hero, Dafydd Niclas, writes of Maesteg (Beautiful 
Field) and its bappy customs in the good old days before Waterloo, and of how the in- 
dustrial revolution came and destroyed it and ruined his own life. Dafydd is a bard, so 
he has a right to be lyrical. He uses a very Welsh tongue—**‘ Like to come I should very 
much,’ I answered. ‘ Ask father and Nan I will,’ said Gwenllian '""—which at first was 
highly irritating, but one gets used to it. And the book has a charm, though by no means 
free from sentimentality and melodrama. 

‘The Heart Consumed ” (Bodley Head ; 8s. 6d.) is about a young man who breaks his 
neck and becomes a ghost, and seeks out his beloved in one or two reincarnations, especially 
one in the remote future. I never quite got Mr. Askham’s drift ; he seemed largely to be 
dealing with a still-private fantasy. But it will be interesting to meet him again.—K. Joun. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURE OF THE 
BY REMBRANDT (1606-1669). CANVAS, 25 IN. HIGH BY 22 IN. WIDE. 
Rembrandt’s “ Adoration of the Shepherds’’ shows a dark stable, with, left centre, figures grouped 
round the cradle, lighted by radiance proceeding from it. To the right, in the half-light, can be 
seen four men, and a boy holding a hound. The tone of the picture is a warm greenish-grey, and 
it is signed ‘ Rembrandt. f. 1646.” Rembrandt Van Ryn was born at Leiden in 1606, and studied 
under Swanenburgh, and in Amsterdam under P. Lastman. He was famous also as the greatest 
of etchers. Buried in the Westerkerk, Amsterdam. 
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SPANISH TRAGEDY AND MEDITERRANEAN GLORY. 


ONE will read ‘‘ AN INTERLUDE IN SPAIN,” by Charles d’Ydewalle (Macmillan ; 8s. 6d.), 

for amusement. It is one of the most tragic books I have come across for a long 

time. The author is a distinguished Belgian journalist. His theme is the eight months 

he spent in a Spanish prison and concentration camp. And in the combination of these 

two facts is an irony which seems but natural to the whole business ; for M. d’Ydewalle 

was, and apparently remains, a supporter of the Spanish Nationalists. Yet, when escaping 

from Belgium to Britain via Spain in 1941, he was arrested for travelling without a 

passport and thrown into the Carcel Modelo at Barcelona, being eventually transferred 
to a concentration camp at Miranda. 

The story of those eight months reads like a nightmare. The author, indeed, recounts 
it as though it were still something he has failed entirely to comprehend. It was, how- 
ever, as terrible in its reality as its origins must seem chimerical in their fatuity. Let 
one sentence serve to show this. Writing of the executions which took place with appalling 
frequency, M. d’Ydewalle remarks: ‘*‘I can scarcely imagine that ever in the course of 
history the practice of killing could have been pursued so deliberately and with such tedious 
monotony.” The author is a Catholic, but that does not prevent him telling of the part 
played by priests and nuns or of the mockery made of the Mass in these dreadful sur- 
roundings. Again let a single sentence suffice: ‘“‘Seldom,’’ he says, “‘ has a Christian 
soldier, claiming to serve the Catholic religion, done it such mortal disservice.” Truly a 
horrifying book in its indictment of modern Spain. 

To pass from it to ‘‘ BEForE THE TIDE TuRNED,” by Lieut.-Commander Hugh Hodgkin- 
son, D.S.C., R.N. (Harrap ; ros. 6d.), is to leave the foetid, stinking cell for the sharp tang 
of the sea-breeze. In treatment, no _ less 
than in matter, the change is invigorating. 
“Bright and breezy” is a term generally 
applied to naval men, and never was it more 
appropriate than in this British destroyer 
officer’s tale of his experiences on board 
H.M.S. “‘ Hotspur” throughout 1941. The 
tide was indeed against us in that year. We 
lacked practically everything with which to 
counter the enemy’s plans for world conquest 
—everything save courage, skill, and deter- 
mination. How these pulled us through is 
told by Commander Hodgkinson. Malta, 
Greece, Crete, Tobruk, Matapan; the epic 
of the “ Illustrious,” the tragedy of_the 
‘** Barham ’’—these come into the book as the 
author saw them and lived through them. 
None can read his descriptions without a thrill 
and without pride of race. There is a tribute 
to the men of the Merchant Navy which 
every man sailing under the Red Duster will 
cherish and which every landsman, having 
read, will endorse. There are the sensations 
of a man expecting death which must impress 
even the least sensitive. And there are 
stories which evoke laughter and delight. 
As that of Admiral Sir James Somerville 
passing a sentry-box at Gib. in front of which 
stood a recent recruit to the Black Watch. 
The sentry eyed the great man speculatively, 
but made no effort to present arms, whereupon 
the Admiral turned back. ‘“‘ Do you know 
who I am, my man?” he said. ‘“‘ Ye may 
be a sergeant,’’ said Jock, ‘“‘ but ye’re no’ 
in the Black Watch.” The best of antidotes 
to the Spanish tragedy. 

At one point in his book Commander 
Hodgkinson says, “‘ It is extremely difficult to 
land exactly where you wish on a dark coast 
in the middle of the night.’”” A mere glance 
at Chapter IV. of the new edition of “* Jortincs 
FOR THE YOUNG SaiLor,” by L. F. Calling- 
ham, M.A., L1.M. (The Estates Gazette ; 6s.), is 
sufficient to show that he does not exaggerate. 
For if all the rules and requirements of coastal 
navigation as laid down here are so intricate 
and involved in daylight, they must be inten- 
sified a hundredfold under war conditions at 
night. To the landsman, this appears a most 
valuable handbook for the young sailor. It 
deals with every need, apparently, from 
seamanship to signals, from charts to cooking. 
Profits go to the training-ship “‘ Arethusa.”’ 

It'is appropriate to follow a handbook for 
sailors with one on the Empire. In “ ONE 
Kinc ” (Harrap ; 12s. 6d.), Derek Tangye has 
taken every Dominion, Colony, and Ptotec- 
torate and presented them in factual, and at 
the same time interesting, fashion. We may 
be told that Canada has an area of 3,694,863 square miles (the U.S. has 3,738,395) and a 
population of only 11,500,000 as against the U.S. 151,000,000 ; but we also learn that it needs 
a Prime Minister ‘‘ who can walk on a tight-rope as other men walk on a main road.” 
Mr. Mackenzie King is said to be just such a Premier. ‘‘ He uses his political skill as an 
acrobat uses his umbrella.” There is a host of little-known and even romantic fact in 
this volume. Its appearance is timely, for there cannot but be growing interest in the 
Empire as a whole and much personal interest in one or other of its components as the 
war brings these within our ken. Some indication of its scope is given by an index filling 
29 columns. 

To the reader who wants a fuller description of Malaya, the first of a new series on the 
British Commonwealth, published under the general editorship of Professor Vincent Harlow, 
will commend itself. This is ‘‘ Brtrain AnD MALaya,” by Sir Richard Winstedt, K.B.E., 
C.M.G. (Longmans ; 1s.)._ It is a splendid shilling’s-worth, authoritative in matter, attrac- 
tively illustrated, handy for the pocket, and well printed. The author served many years 
in the Malayan Civil Service, and he tells the story of the country from the acquisition of 
Penang in 1786 to 1941. He also looks into the future, asking how a Malayan union can 
be formed out of the ten component parts of a country as small as England and how the 
problem of the Malay-Chinese population is to be solved. These two difficulties, he thinks, 
preclude any self-government within foreseeable time. 

The opening sentence in ‘“‘ Tue Fire Service or To-pay,” by Frank Eyre and E. C. R. 
Hadfield (Oxford University Press ; 5s.), reminds us that between the first Great Fire of 
London in 1666 and the second in 1940 an extraordinary development has taken place in 
the forces ranged against fire. The book tells of that development. It is astonishing to 
read of the multifarious things an ordinary fireman must know. We are shown the many 
types of appliances and their working is clearly explained. There is a chapter on wartime 
fire-fighting, in which we discover that a fire started by an incendiary on the top floor 
is easier to fight than one started by burning fat in the kitchen. A grand book for 
young and old. W. R. Calvert. 


MONTH : ‘THE ADORATION OF THE 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slackem or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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PRELUDE 
PEACE 


When Anglepoise Lamps be- 
gin to light up writing desk, 
“reading corner” and knit- 
ting circle we shall know 
that peace is here. 

Until then we crave your 
patience-(you have been very 
very patient). Then you will 
enjoy its amazing obedience 
and flexibility, its many 
angles of lighting focussed on 
the object—not in your eyes. 
On sale with Victory... 




































THE | 
ANGLEPOISE LAMP 


SOLE MAKERS: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH. Pat, all countries, 
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‘Can you see a way out?’ — 






During the past few years everyone in industry 





should have learned a new sympathy for the babes 





in the wood. We have all found ourselves so buried 

in illimitable forests of innumerable trees that each of us 
must have wondered at times, if there really was a way out. 

At such depressing moments, many fine engineers have found 

it useful to get an outside view: ‘‘ Have a look at this, Simmonds. 
Can you seé a way out?’’ Sometimes we can. Not because we are 
more clever than*the people we serve—but because we can more easily 
stand back from the problem. And, of course, because tackling the 


problems of one industry often helps in solving those of another. 


SIMMON D S 


Servants -to Industry 


Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd., Great West Road, London. A Company of the Simmonds Group. 
LONDON - MELBOURNE - MONTREAL - PARIS - NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES 
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ean you draw a cap? 


This ballistic cap can now be produced from a special grade 
of deep drawing steel strip almost as easily as a skilful artist can draw 
it with a pencil. This is due, partly to necessity still being the mother of 
invention in wartime, partly to a rapid advance in manufacturing technique 
and partly to constant research by producers of the material. There'll 
soon be plenty of opportunities for people who want to make peacetime 
goods from cold rolled strip, and our research and experimental departments 


are always willing to co-operate with manufacturers who care to 


( Ké N draw upon our knowledge and experience. 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED 


CASTLE WORKS AND ROLLING MILLS, CARDIFF 


66 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 111, New Street, Birmingham 
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PROPELLERS 
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INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD. 
HAWICK * SCOTLAND 











Highland 


honours 


How and why the pic- 
turesque custom of giving 
a toast with “ Highland 
honours”’ arose seems to 
be lost in antiquity— 
| perhaps some Gaelic au- 
heed can enlighten us. 


} 


| 
| But here is the manner of it. 





| The Chairman rising and putting his left 
| foot on his chair and his right on the table 
proposes a health with Highland honours. 
All the company rise and following the 
Chairman's example, he then gives the 
following orders. 


“Suas e Suas e Suas e” (up with it) 
the whole company raise glasses above their heads 


“Sios e Sios e Sios e’? (down with it) 
glasses lowered to breast level 
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Schweppes 


% Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time p 
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through 
Light . . 


A very large proportion of the 
Research manufacturing and 
man-power resources of the 
Mazda Lamp Works are now 
engaged in hastening the vic- 
torious end of the 
war. Think of 
this if you have any 
difficulty in getting 
Mazda Lamps for 
your home. 


” 
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am 
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Read 


’ 


“Null e Null e Null e”’ (thither with it) 
all glasses held out the full extent of the arm 


“Nall e Nall e Nall e”’ (hither with it) 
all glasses brought back to the face 


The glasses are then drained completely 
(no heel taps) three loud cheers given and 
the name: of the person toasted shouted. 
“A ris a ris’ (again, again) brings a finale 
in an extra cheer and for especially 
honoured toasts the glasses are flung over 
the left shoulder and smashed. 


Table Waters 


famous since I 790 


duct — but Schwepp 











4026 





will return with Victory. 








All the rare qualities of Highland 
liqueur whisky —.its subtlety, its 
strength, its tang, its softness, its 
stimulus, its comfort —all are 
expertly balanced in Old Angus. 
The war is, of course, sadly re- 
ducing supplies, but Old Angus 
is still obtainable— 

may your search be 
rewarded. 





A NOBLE SCOTCH—Gentle as a lamb 





OASa 





fill. 


in the wood. 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON 





A Natural Choice... 


and one [’ve remained loyal to right since the first 
FOUR SQUARE for me every time, because it 
has no artificial flavouring, but is pure tobacco, made 


from the best leaf, matured and mellowed by ageing 


FOUR SQUARE TOBACCOS 


LTD., 





but not me! 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 
the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly. 





* Based on 
clinical 


PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 

















The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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The 
AUSTIN REED 


Service 
will be there 


Before the war we could deal with every size 
and shape of customer. Our shirts had three 
lengths of sleeve; flannel trousers were made 
in nine lengths of leg and 15 different shades. 
Tall, not so tall, and rather less than medium 
size men could buy an umbrella of exactly the 
right length for their comfort. We had every 
kind of braces from the strong utilitarian type 
to the featherweight elastic. 

Our customers need not look back to those 
days with hopeless longing; they may look 
forward cheerfully to their return. Mean- 
while, we still have good clothes and shirts and 
underwear for men, and the welcome we give 
customers has never been rationed. 


AUSTIN REED of Regent Street 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES @ LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 


























STORAGE 
COOKERS 


Outstandingly 
EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 
AND LABOUR-SAVING 


They burn continuously day and night 
with minimum attention 


tHe ESSE COOKER co. 


Prop. : Smith & Wellstood, Ltd. Estd. 1854 
Head Office & Works : Bonnybridge, Scotland. 
London Showrooms and Advisory Dept. : 
46, DAVIES STREET, W.! 

Also at Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow. 
















TOYS 
__FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 





FROG 


MODEL AEROPLANES.) 


Ped: ee 


PRAMS FOLDERS 
All the best bd have them 
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LINES atherer tre LTD 


LINES BROS LTD 
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Long tyre 

life depends upon 
the care you 

give. Guard against 
OVERLOADING— 
the safe load is 
stated when you buy. 
UNDER-INFLATION 
is the worst form 

of tyre abuse 

but within your 
power to control. 


Long 
service 
records 
from your 
tyres 


NORTH BRITISH 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 
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BOOKS 
©) PUBLICATIONS 


PARIS D'HIER ET D'AUJOURD'HUI. 
French Text by André Sidobre. 3 6. By Post 3,9. 


FRANCE D’HIER ET D’AUJOURD'HUI. 
French Text by René Thibault, 7/6. By Post 7 9 


Two magnificent albums of photographic repro 
ductions, chosen for their beauty and evocative 
qualities. All who love France and its Capital will 
turn these leaves again and again. 


Ask for our ** Bulletin,’’ 2d. Post free. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS to English 
Newspapers — Periodicals Post 
Free to Overseas Customers. 


Prompt replies to all enquiries. 


Ask your local Bookseller or 
THE CONTINENTAL PUBLISHERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS, LTD. 


rly Hachette) 


16/17 William IV. St., Strand, LONDON,W.C.2 


OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 


Nova Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 


New Brunswick 

MONTREAL | 

* Quebec or | 
VANCOUVER 


British Columbia 





.) 





By Appointment to 
H.M. King George V1. 


TANQUERAY GORDON & CO LTD 
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SINCE 1858 


British Consols 
or "EXPORT (aquotuge paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 





MACDONALD’ 


CIGARETTES 


S tamnds Bi "In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 
upstome TOBACCOS AND 


Maximum Prices : per bottle 25/3 ; Half bottle 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern ireland only 
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Good work ... Good whisky 


















































NNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 


~~ 
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